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B  E  L  M  O  U  R 

A     NOVEL. 


CHAP.    XXV. 


Mrs.  Stain VI lle  failed  not  In  her 
appointment  i — with  Emily  fhe  ap- 
peared every  moment  more  and  more 
charmed.  As  they  alighted  from  the 
carriage  at  Mrs.  Stainville's  door,  llie 
flopped—'  Will  eight  o'clock  be  too 
late  ?*  faid  fhe,  taking  Emily's  hand,  «  or 

*  may  I  venture  to  keep  you  here  till  that 

*  time  ?  .  The  evening  will  then  be  cool, 
^  and  our  drive  back  pleafanter — but  you 
<  knov/   not'   continued   fhe^    *  what  a 

VOL.  III.  B  '  dull 
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^  dull  day  you  are  going  to  pafs.     I  am  . 
'  aLriOft   frightened  .at  my    own   confi- 
'  dence,  for  propofing  fiich   a  party  to 

*  yon.'    I  fee  no  company ;   and  except 

*  Mrs.  Barford,  whom,  I  conclude,  you 

*  know,  there  is  not  a  chance  of  our  fee- 

*  ing,  a  creature— Ihe  too  was  doubtful 

*  about  coming.' 

Emily,  with  the  fwceteft  exprelTion  of 
truth  and  natural  politenefs,  afTured  her, 
that  fhe  required  no  other  company,  but 
thought  herfelf  too  happy  in  being  thus 
honoured  by  her.  Mrs.  Stainville  then 
led  her  into  the  houfe — ^  Such  a  place  1' 
faid  fhe;  ^  an  abfolute  nut-fheli  !— but 
'  it  is  clean,   and  I   think  you  will  find 

*  this  little   room    cool,   and    tolerably 

*  comfortable.' 

The 
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The  roonij  indeed,  was  fmallj  but 
furnilhed  with  a  fort  of  neg;l}aent  ele- 
gance — fofas,  chairs,  and  tables,  plain, 
it  is  true,  but  admirably  executed — . 
feveral  flielves  for  books,  on  which 
were  placed  clafTic  authors  in  vari- 
ous languages — Voltaire,  and  above  all, 
Rouffeau,  was  confpicuous — one  of 
the  tables,  in  particular,  was  covered 
with  maps,  drawings,  prints,  books, 
letters,  and  letter- cafes,  innumerable— 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  flood  a  piano- 
forte, and  in  another  a  harp.  Emily  had 
not  been  long  in  the  room,  before  the 
harp  attraded  her  notice — it  was  an  in- 
ftrument  of  which  flie  had  often  heard, 
but    never     had   feen.      *  O  !    I  am  a 

*  wretched  performer,'  faid  Mrs.  Stain- 
'  ville,  '  and  the  harp  is  quite  out  of  tune, 

*  half  the  firings  wanting.     Do  you  play 

B  2  *  on 
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Pontile  harp,  Mifs  Melville  ?'  Emily 
replied  in  the  negative.    ^  On  the  piano- 

*  forte,  then  ?  for  I  am  fure  you  are  a 
/  mufician.*  Emily  modeftly  anfwered, 
that  flie  was  extremely  fond  of  mufic, 
and  had  received  fome  inftriicSlion  from 
an  organift,  who  inhabited  the  neighbour- 
ing town.  Mrs.  Stainville  immediately 
infilled  on  Fif  r  fitting  down  to  the  piano- 
forte i  was  enchanted  with  her  playing, 
and    witli  tli€   .melody   of  her  voice.— 

*  i'lalf  a  dozen  leffons  from  Spinettiy"  ilie 
exclaimed,  ^  would  make  you  perfedl  ! 

*  The  fimpjicity  of  flyle,  in  which  you 
'  fing  too,  /  delight  in!  It  is  juft  as 
'  Englifh  (hould  be  fung  j  but  how  you 

*  would  fing' Italian.!' — 

In  this  manner,  what  widi  mufic,  con- 
vcrfation  on  various  fubjedls,   walking, 

viewing 
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viev/ing  the  arrangements  of  the  houfe, 
&c.    eight  o'clock  came  to  their  mu- 
tual furpiize,  although   their  tete-a-tete 
had  been  uninterrupted   either  by  Mrs. 
Barford,   or  any  other  company  ,*   and 
after  a  pleafant  drive  to  the   parfonagis 
(Mrs.  Scalnville  having  infilled  on  con- 
ducing  Emily   home  in  perfon)    they 
parted  much*  charnntd  with  each  other- 
Mrs.  Stalnville  was  not  many   days 
without  renewing  her  vifits  at  the  par- 
fonage,  which  (hortly  became  more  and 
more  frequent.     She  was  delighted  widi 
Emily,  and   that  fomething,    which   fhe 
thought  romanticy  in  thus  unexpe6ledly 
meeting  with  a  creature  fo  fuperior,  lodged 
hitherto  in  obfcurity,  added  much  to  the 
intereil,  with  which  flie  was  infpired  for 
her.     Do6lor   Stanmore*s  converfation, 
B  3  too. 
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too,  was  fo  uncommonly  lively ;  fo  in- 
flrucStive  without  pedantry^  fo  improving 
without  harflmefsj  and  he  contrived  to 
introduce  into  his  difcourfe,  vv^ith  unaf- 
feded  gentlenefs,  fuch  encouraging  vie^^'S, 
fuch  confoling  fentiments  of  the  pured  re- 
ligion and  morality,  that  his  hearers  left 
him  always  better  pleafed  with  thcni  felves, 
for  having  been  pleafed  with  him.  A  love 
of  virtue  dole  imperceptibly  upon  them> 
as  vice  fhrunk  abafliedfrom  his  prefcnce, 

Mrs.  -Stainvllle  had  naturally  tafle  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  fenfible,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  the  charms'  of  fuch  a  fociety,  and  as 
nothing  then  happened  to  occupy  her  too 
verfanle  mind,  or  call  her  off  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  iefs  rational  enjoyments,  fne  made 
it  her  fole  objed  to  pleafe  her  new  ac- 
quaintance^ 
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quamtance,  and  to  convey  to  their  minds 
a  favourable  idea  of  herielf. 


Mrs.  Stain ville,  as  it  v/as  before  re- 
marked, although  fiie  had  no  depth  of 
knowledge  whatever,  w^as  by  no  means 
ignorant  on  literary  fubje(5LS.  She  had 
heard  them  continually  agitated  while 
living  with  her  father,  before  htr  mar- 
riage, and  afterwards  with  her  hufoand, 
who  was  uncommonly  well-informed, 
and  who  took  a  pride  in  bis  wife's  ap- 
pearing to  advantage  in  the  fociety  he  had 
chofen  forhimfelf,  which  confided  chiefly 
of  a  few  men  of  learning  and  informa- 
tion, who  thought  it  worth  their  while, 
in  confideration  of  his  hofpitable  houfe, 
and  excellent  table,  to  give  him  a  portion 
of  their  time,  and  to  conform  to  many 
B  4  rules 
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rules  and  formalities  peculiar  to  his  mode 

cf  living. 

Mr.  Stainville  was  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man Catholic  family,  proud  of  his  dcfcent, 
and  jealous  of  the  diminution'  of  confe- 
quence,  which  he  knew  he  mud  undergo 
by  living  in  the  worlds  while  his  religion 
was  a  bar  to  every  avenue  of  power  or 
aggrandizement,  to  which  his  very  confi* 
derable  fortune  would  othe'rwife  hav« 
allowed  him  to  afpire* 

He  refided  habitually  at  his  family- 
feat,  making,  however,  occafional  virit3 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  had  rela^ 
t'lons  fettled,  fome  in  France,  and  feme  in 
Italy.  This  he  confidered  as  diverhfying 
his  othervvife  too  monotonous  life  j  but 
the  difference  yvzSy  in  reality,  leis  fenHble 

than 
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than  might  have  been  fuppofed,  as  the 
fame  formal  ftyle  and  apparatus  followed 
him,  wherever  he  went  j  and  fo  far  from 
amufing  himfelf  with  the  diverfity  of 
manners  of  other  nations,  he  fuffered  no 
individual  to  keep  company  with  him, 
but  fuch  as  would  conform  exadiy  to 
his  own.  Mrs.  Stainville  had  accom- 
panied her  hufband  on  feveral  of  thefe 
journeys,  which  he  had  continued  to 
make  for  fome  years  after  their  marriage, 
but  had  by  no  means  participated  in  his 
undeviating  partiality  to  his  own  habits. 
At  Paris  iLe  acquired  that  well-bred  eafe 
of  manner  peculiar  to  French  women, 
and  their  elegance  of  drefs  was  adopted, 
and  afterwards  conftandy  adhered  to  by 
her.  In  Italy  every  thing  rendered  her 
anenthufiaft.  Sculpture,  painting,  rnufic, 
the  enclianiing  climate,  the  diverfified 
B  5  fcenes 
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fcenes   which    nature  prefented    ta  the 
view,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  and 
Appenines,   to  the  quiet  and  luxuriant 
plains  of  Lonnbardy — for  all  by  turns  fhe 
was  palTionate,  and  had  always  returned 
to  England  with  regret^  a  regret  for 
which,  however,   (he,  in  fome  degree, 
comforted  herfelf,  hy/ent mentally  exhaling 
in  the  filent  groves  of  Harberry*,  fome- 
times  alone,  and  at  other  times  more  to 
her  fatisfadlion,  when  chance  threw  fome 
fympathetic/oul  in  her  way.  But  flie  always 
knew  precifely  how  far  thefe  flights  of 
fancy  might  be  indulged,  without  offend- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  world,  or  giving 
even  the  flightell  degree  of  umbrage  to 
her  hufband,  whofe  vanity,  indeed,  ren- 
dered him  litde  fubjed  to  fufpicion. 


•  The  feat  of  the  Stainvilles. 

On 
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On  the  death  of  Mr.  StaiavIUethe  de- 
termined on  the  mod  rigorous  obfervance 
of  every  form  eftablillied  on  thofe  occa- 
fions.  She  was  left  by  him  with  difcre- 
tionary  power  of  inhabiting  any  one  of 
his  houfes,  of  which  he  had  feveral,  the 
family  manfion  not  excepted  -,  and  a  join- 
ture of  three  thoufand  a-year,  behde  a 
fmall  eftate  wholly  at  her  own  difpofal. 
Thither  (he  immediately  ret  red,  formally 
reUnquifhing  to  the  nc^xi  heir  ail  further 
rights  and  pretenfio  is  to  tl-e  ot  ler  houfes. 
This  place  Lad  long  been  calied  ber/arm, 
and  had,  with  Mr.  Stainvilie's  concur- 
rence and  approbation,  been  ornamented 
and  emoehilhed  with  much  tafte.  At 
this  farm,  and  in  alnioft  total  fulltude, 
Mrs.  Stainvillehad  paffed  above  eighu^n 
months,  wlien  her  acquaintance  with 
Emiiy  firft  commenced.  The  period  of 
B  6  remain- 
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remalnmg  there  was,  in  her  own  iTiind, 
fixed  to  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  ihe  had  determined  again  to 
go  abroad  :  but  as  fhe  thought  it  by  no 
means  neceiTary  to  intruft  the  world  (notr- 
withftanding  her  refpe^l  for  it)  exa6lly 
with  all  her  thoughts  and  intentions ;  and 
as  flie  conceived  the  appearance  of  re,- 
tirement  and  folitude,  fi;:uated  as  fhc  was, 
to  be  p^rticxiVdrly  inter efimg ',  flie  forbore 
fpeaking  of  fliture  plans,  and  talked  of 
herfelf  rather  as  having  given  up  the 
world,  and  wilhing  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  to  Jentimental  retireir' 
ment.  To  the  ball,  where  (lie  had  firll 
feen-Kmi.y,  ihe  h  d  been  ^  forcud^  mod 

*  unwilUngly ^  but  never  knew  how  to  refift 

*  the  folicitatic  ns  of  her  friends,  and  hated 

*  not  always  to^ive  way  in  trifles,  wnich 

*  others  were  fomeciines  kind  enough  to 

^  think 
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'  think   of  confcquencej  where  Jhe  was 
^  concerned.     But  never,'  (he  would  fay, 

*  was  her  complaifance  fo   repaid  to  her 

*  as  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fince  it  had 

*  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  making 
*"  Juch  an  acquaintance  as'Emily.' 

Mrs.  Stainville  had,  when  flie  chofe  it, 
not  only  the  power  of  accommodating 
herfeif  to  the  difpofitions  of  diofe,  whom 
ihe  widied  to  pleafe,  but  of  ahricft  be- 
coming, for  the  time,  eve  y  thing  rJiey 
moflapproved  i  and  Dcclor  Stanmore's 
maturer  judgment  was  icaicely  lefsbiafTed 
in  her  favour  as  their  ir.ti'iiacy  incieafcdj 
tlian  Emilv's  youth  and  inexperience. 
Scarcely  a  day  palTed  no^v  but  Mrs-. 
Stainville  came  ta  the  parlonage,  where 
fl-je  frequently  rea^ained,  ordcrii.g  her 
carriage  to.  fetch  her  again  at  nighr.    She 

read,. 
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read,  converfed,  and  walked  with  them, 
and  partook  of  all  their  little  amufements. 
Sometinnes,  in  return,  (he  would  afk  of 
Dodtor  Stanmore  leave  to  carry  Emily 
honne  with  her.  When  at  the  parfona^e, 
flie  often  accompanied  Emily  on  her 
vifits  to  the  neighbouring  cottagers^ 
liftened  to  their  tale  of  gratitude  for  the 
blefling  they  enjoyed  in  their  paftor,  and 
was  lavidi  in  her  charitable  donations,  on 
the  flighted  appearance  of  diftrefs  among 
them. 

She  inquired,  with  interefl:,  of  Do6lor 
Stanmore,  into  the  particulars  of  Emily's 
real  ficuation,  and  flied  unfeigned  tears 
at  his  affc6ling  recital  of  the  melancholy 
hiftory  of  her  parents,  and  the  unpro- 
teded  ftate,  in  which  fhe  had  been  left  by 
her  numerous  relations.     Having  thus, 

9  ^y 
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by  degrees,  paved  the  way,  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville  ventured  to  hint  to  Do6tor  Stan- 
more  an  idea,  which  had  early,  on  her 
acquaintance  with  Emily,  offered  itfelf  to 
her  imagination  -,  this  was  no  other,  thart 
to  obtain  leave  of  him,  to  allow  her  to  take 
Emily  abroad  with  her.  Her  health,  (lie 
faid,  obliged  ber  to  pafs  the  next  winter 
out  of  England,  and  feek  a  milder  climate. 
Dodlor  Scanmore  paufed. — '  Nay,'  con- 
tinued  Mrs.  Stainville,  *  I  will  engage  on 

*  your  fummons,  fhould  I  even  wi(h  to 
'  flay  longer  than  a  year  myfelf,  to  bring 
'  back   Emily   to    you.      You   will  not 

*  refufe  ?    It  will  be  fo  delightful  to  me. 

*  May  be  of  fome  advantage  to  her.  I 
'  have  not,  however,  even  mentioned  my 

*  plan  to  Emily,  nor  (liall  f,  if  I  cannot 

*  obtain    your    confent,    be   aflured.'— 

*  You   are  all  kindnefs  and  attention,' 

faid 
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faid  Dodlor  Stanmore,  gently  preiTing 
her  hand—*  forgive  a  moment's  hefita- 

*  tion/    continued  he,  with  a  figh — ^  but 
^  be  aflfured  of  one  thing,  that  I   fliall 

*  make  no  terms  with  one  to   whom   I 

*  truft  my  Emily;   nor  would  wifh,  by 

*  any  means,   to  confine  you  as  to  time. 

*  I  am  indeed  aware  of  the  many  advan- 

*  tages  Emily  would  have  in  your  fociety, 

*  and  of  the  delight  (he  would  experience 

*  in  the  courfe  of  fuch;  a  journey  ;   nor 

*  fhall  I  ever  oppofe  what  I  think  con- 

*  ducive   to    her  welfare  or   happinefs. 

*  Previoufly,   however,  to  a  final  deter- 
^  mination,  1  (liaU  think  it  a  duty,  toin- 

*  form  fome  few  of  her  relations  of  this 
'intended  ftep.  It  is  more  than  probable, 

*  that  my   letters,,  like  the  many  I  have 
'  already   written    to  them,   will  remain 

*  unanfv/ered,  in  which  cafe  I  ihall  not 

*  long 
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*  long   withhold   my    confent  to    your 

*  flattering  requeft,  but  take  upon  myfelf 

*  the  author.ity^  as  Heaven  knows  I  feel 
'  the  tendernefs,  of  a  father.'  As  he  ut- 
tered thefe  laft  words,,  his  voice  trembled, 
and  his  eyes  invokintarily  filhng  with 
tears,  he  gendy  waved  his  hand  and  kfc 
the  roiom. 
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CHAP.     XXVI. 

As  Doftor  Stanmore  had  prophefied, 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Thomas  Melville,  and  fome  other  of 
Emily*s  relations,  remained  unanfwered. 
Sir  Thomas,  indeed,  under  the  laudahk 
pretence  of  his  health  then  being  in  too 
weak  a  ftate,  to  venture  the  pofijbility  of 
any  fudden  fliock,  or  the  ieaft  prelTure 
of  bufinefs,  was  never  fufFered  to  open  a 
letter ;  and  Lady  Melville,  (then  living) 
to  whom  all  letters  whatever,  addrelTed 
to  her  hufband,  were  carried,  took  care> 
on  this  occafion,  that  he  fhould  not  even 
know  of  the  application.  Such  pains, 
indeed,  had  (lie  taken,  to  fpread  the  belief 
among   Sir  Thomas's  relations   of  his 

fon's 
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fon's  never  having  been  married  to 
Emily's  mother,  who  flie  pretended 
had  been  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter 
of  a  low  adventurer,  and  herfelf  a  worth- 
lefs  abandoned  creature,  that  this  infamous 
{lory  was  generally  received  by  them  ; 
and  having  once  gained  ground,  no  one 
of  them  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
further  into  it.  Dr.  Stanmore's  cha- 
racter, it  fliould  have  feemcd,  would 
have  been  a  fuflicient  evidence,  to  con- 
tradidl  thefe  falfehoods ;  but  he  was  at  a 
diflance,  little  known  to  them,  and 
believed  to  have  been  himfelf  impofed 
on  by  the  art  of  Emily's  mother,  or  to 
have  conceived  a  mere  doating  fondnefs 
for  the  child  3  and  their  indifference, 
indeed,  on  the  fubjed,  made  them 
blindly  follow  the  idea  firfl  taken  up  by 
the  head  of  their  family,  whom  many  of 

them> 
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them^    for  obvious  reafons,    feared   to 
difoblige-r 

The  delight  which  Emily  experienced, 
on  the  firftindmation  of  a  plan  fo  calculated 
to  gratify  her  every  wi£h,  and  ,on  a  prof- 
pedl  of  entertainment  fo  wholly  beyond 
her  utmoft  expecflations,  may  be  partly 
imagined.  But  in  addinon  to  the  lively 
euriofity,  and  eager  fearch  after  novelty, 
common  to  youth,  Emily  poflefled  a 
thinking  mind,  and  already  a  confiderable 
Hi  are  of  information  j  tltis  intended 
journey,  therefore,  conveyed  to  her  ima- 
gmadon,  not  only,  the  idea  of  agreeable 
variety  and  change  of  fcene,  buc  of  pe- 
culiar fatisfadiun,  in  having  it  in  her 
power  to  compare  the  prefect  (late  of 
the  countiie-  into  which  ihe  was  going, 
widi   all   The   had   read    of  them,    and 

collededi 
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collected  from  Dodor  Stanmore's  dlf- 
courfe  and  obfervation.  Emily  had, 
indeed,  a  quicknefs  of  perception,  and  a 
facility  of  comprehenfion,  which  made 
her  immediately  feize  the  eflential  points 
on  any  fubjed  fubmitted  to  her  under- 
flanding  ;  and  to  thefe  mental  perfedlions 
file  added  an  accurate  and  retentive 
memory,  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
habit,  and  improved  by  rational  exertion, 
under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  Stanmore. 
His  favourite  occupation  had  ever  been 
the  inftrudion  of  his  child,  and  his  en- 
deavours exerted  to  fupply,  as  far  as  in 
v/as  pofTible,  the  abfence  of  every  other 
mailer.  He  would  often  repeat  to 
himftlf,  *  It  is  only  by  inftilling  into  her 

*  mind    found    principles     of   religion, 

*  virtue,  and  philofophy,  that  I  can  hopq 
'  to  render  it  equal  to  meet  the  rough 

'  blafts 
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*  blails  and  buffets  of  a  bad  world — for, 

*  alas !    how  uncertain    her  future  lot  1 

*  how  invariably  has  fate  hitherto  frowned 

*  upon  herT 

When  Dr.  Stanmore  couki  no  longer 
exj5ed  an  anfwer  to  his  letters  from 
Emily's  family,  he  gave  his  full  and  en- 
tire confent  to  the  plan  propofed  by  Mrs. 
Stainville  i  and  from  that  moment  the 
intended  journey  became  the  chief  fubjed: 
of  converfation  among  them. 

Mrs.  Stainville,  whofe  vifits  at  the 
parfonage  bad  been  for  fome  time  ftill 
more  frequent,  employed  mod  of  the 
evenings  in  reading,  particularly  French, 
in  which  (lie.  excelled  ;  and  theatrical 
fubjeds  were  chofcn  by  her  to  improve, 
or  rather  perfe(5t,  Emily's  pronunciation, 
^  who 
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who  was  already  far  advanced  In  the 
knowledge  of  that  language,  having, 
when  a  child,  been  fent  by  Doctor  Stan- 
more's  care  to  a  day-fchool,  fet  up  in 
the  neighbouring  town  by  excellent 
French  teachers.  An  uncommonly  good 
ear,  joined  to  the  facility  natural  to  chil- 
dren in  acquiring  a  language,  had  fhortly 
enabled  her  to  fpeak  with  fluency,  and 
the  more  elaborate  part  was  afterwards 
follov/ed  up  by  Doftor  Stanmore,  an 
accurate  and  profound  grammarian, 
whofe  knowledge  and  refearches  had  been 
by  no   rtjeans   confined  to  the  ancient 


languages. 


Thus  feveral  weeks  pafTed  to  their 
mutual  fatisfa6 ion  i  but  as  the  time  of 
her  departure  drew  near,  Emily  felt  her 
heart  fink  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  old 

friend. 
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friend,  and  only  real  protector.  She  had 
at  firft  confidered  the  bright  fide  alone  of 
the  pleafing  profpefb,  ib  unexpectedly 
opened  to  her  view ;  and  as  in  nnaking  the 
little  preparations  for  her  journey,  or  in 
the  different  converfations  on  the  fubjed, 
Do^or  Stanmore  had  never  touched, 
with  the  llightefl:  expreffion  of  regret, 
on  his  own  lofs,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
encouraged  every  idea  that  could  tend 
to  heighten  the  gratification  fhe  might 
hope  from  the  intended  plan,  the  painful 
image  of  abfence  from  what  is  rrtoft: 
dear  to  us,  then  new  to  her  mind,  had 
but  faintly  prefented  itfelf. 

She  now  fancied  Doclor  Stanmore 
looked  unwell,  that  his  fpirits  wer^  not 
fo  good,  as  he  feemed  to  wifli  they  Hiould 
appear.     In  fliort,  a  thoufand  fears  feized 

on 
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on  her  gentle  affcdlionate  heart,  and  fhe 
almofl:  wiflied  he  had  never  confented 
to  her  going. 

On  the  eve  ofherdeparturCj  herfpirlts 
almofl  wholly  failed  her,  and  it  required 
all  the  well-judged  exertions  of  Do6tor 
Stanmore's  kind  intelligence,  to  fupporc 
them.  As  (lie  looked  at  him,  the  traces 
of  ficknefs  and  age  feemed  to  her  never 
before  to  have  been  fo  evident.     *  Oh  I 

*  were  I  to  think  this  a  laft  parting,'  faid  (he 
to  herfelf,  '  the  world  could  not  now  tear 

*  me  from  him!  kindefl,  bed  of  mortals  1' 
And  on  the  mornino;  following,  when 
Mrs.  Stainvllle's  well-drefled  courier  was 
heard,  galloping  up  to  the  door,  loudly 
cracking  his  whip,  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  his  lady,  Emily  funk  almioft 
lifelefs   on   Dodor   Stanmore's   bofom; 

VOL.  III.  c  then 
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then  raifing  her  head,  and  drawing  her- 
felf  a  little  back,  (lie  fixed  her  eyes  on 
him  with  the  mod  affe6ling  exprellion 
of  anxiety.  ^  Fear  not,  my  child,'  faid 
he,  reading  her  thoughts,  ^  I  will  live  to 
*  fee  thee  again.'  The  carriage  was  by 
this  time  at  the  door,  and  Do6lor  Stan- 
more,  fearful  of  increafing  her  uneafinefs 
by  betraying  all  the  pain  he  felt  himfelf 
at  this  feparation,  led  Emily  gently  for- 
wards, and  after  holding  her  fome  time 
prelied  to  his  bofom,  unable  to  fpeak, 
put  her  into  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville,  feeing  how  much  (he  w^as  affe6led, 
attempted  not  foolilh ly  to  cctifok  her,  but 
taking  her  hand,  which  Qie  kindly  prefled, 
begged  of  her  not  to   reftrain    herfelf, 

DO 

After   a   time,  Emily  turning  to    Mrs. 

Stainville  faid,    ^  I  beg  pardon,  madam, 

^l  am  wretched  company!*— -' I  judge 

2  *not 
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*  not  thus,'  replied  (he,  *  fuch  marks  of 

*  lenfibility  can  but  endear  you   to  me : 

*  but,   I  infift  on  it,   all  conftraint   mufl; 

*  be  baniflied  between  us.     When  your 

*  fpirits  are  fomewhat  recovered,  we  will 

*  then  talk,   or  not,    as  we  may   be  dif- 

*  pofed :    at  prefent,    I   fliall    take    my 

*  hock.*  Saying  this,  (lie  drew  a  fmall 
volume  of  Rou(reau  from  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  books,  with  which  the  pockets 
of  the  carriage  were  filled,  and  leaning 
backwards,  app  ared  wholly  occupied 
with  what  Ihe  was  reading,  leaving 
Emily  to  purfue  her  own  train  of  thought* 
in  liberty. 

Their  feparate  meditations  were,  how- 
ever, after  no  very  long  time,  interrupted 
by  a  violent  fcream   from  Mademoifelle 
Jaqueline  (Mrs.  Stainville's  new  French 
c  2  fejnme- 
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femme-de'chamhre) — ^  Vv^hat  Is  the  mat- 
*  ter/  faid  Mrs.  Scainville,  ilarting.— 
'  Ah  I  mon  Dieu  I  nous  allons  ferivy  ex- 
claimed Mademoifelle  Jaqueline.  Emily, 
perceiving  no  danger  near,  was  all  ado- 
nidinnent. — *  What  is  the  matter,*  re- 
peated Mrs.  Stainville,  in  rather  a  more 
authoritative  tone  than  before.  No 
explanation  ft  ill  from  Mademoifelle  Ja- 
queline, who  then  fat  fqueezed  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage,  with  one  hand 
before  her  eyes,  and  the  other  extended 
towards  the  coach  window.  It  was  atlaft 
difcovered,  to  the  no  fmall  amufemxnt 
of  Mrs.  Stainville  and  Emily,  that  Ma- 
demoifelle Jaqueline's  terrour  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  carriage,  then  defcending 
a  hill,  on  which  there  was  a  flight  dech- 
vity,  having  gone  a  little  on  one  fide.— 
*  Upon  my  word,  Mademclfelle  Jaque- 

'  line  * 
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'  line,'  faid  Mrs.  Stainvillc,  '  thefe  freaks 
'  of  yoiir's  mud  not  return,  or  our  jour- 
'  ney  will  beftrangely  diilurbed.' — '  Ccm- 

*  tnent  /'  replied  Mademoifelle  Jaqueline, 
'  Madame  na  pas  peur  en  vcitureP — 
'Not  1/  /aid  Mrs.  Stainville.  —  ' A/^;/ 
'  Dieul'  continued  Mademoifelle  Jaque- 
line,   '  Madame  la  marquije,  que  jeviens  de 

*  quitter^  crioit  toujour s  encore  plus  fort  que 
'  moi^  toutes  les  fois  que  la  voiture  panchoit 
^Jeulement  de  cote,  yyfuisfi  hahituce  que,^-^ 

*  //  faut  vous  dejhabituery  Jaquelme^'  faid 
Mrs.  Stainvillc,  with  as  much  gravity  as 
fhe   could  command,    *  ou   vous  courez 

*  rifque  de  crier  tout ejeule^  avecnous-. — For 

*  you,  my  dear  Mifs  Melville/  continued 
flie,  turning  to  Emily,  '  are,  if  I  miftake 
'  not,  as  little  fubjed  10  fears  of  this  fort 

*  as  myfelf/— *  Indeed,'  replied  fnc,  *  I 
/  am  not  fubjeft  io  fear  of  any  fort^  but  in 

c  3  *  that 
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*  that  I  have  little  merit !' — A  refigned, 
but  dignined  expreflion  of  melaiicholy, 
overfpread  her  countenance,  as  (lie 
uttered  thefe  lait  words,  which  efcaped 
nor  Mrs.  Stainville;  but  willing  to  draw 
her  off  to  more  cheerful  ideas,  flie  took 
no  further  notice  of  what  flie  had  faid, 
than  by  a  kind  look  of  fympathy,  and 
then  began  talking  on  other  fubjedls, 
Emily  by  degrees  entered  into  converfa- 
tion  — flie  was  void  of  afFc(51:ation,  and 
always  willing  to  be  pleafed.  The  variety 
of  obje6ls,  as  they  travelled  on,  ferved 
confiderably  to  dlfTipate  the  gloonn  which 
hung  over  Emily's  mind,  for  to  her  all 
was  new  ;  yet  never  for  an  inftant  did 
her  attention  remit  to  her  abfent  friend  ; 
her  firft  care,  on  her  arrival  at  every 
deftined  pod-town,  was  to  inquire  for 
ktterSj  and  to  difpatch  her's  to  Dodor 

Stanmore  j 
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Stanmore  3  to  whom,  according  to  agree- 
ment, fne  ftnt-  a  faitliful  and  detailed 
journal  of  all  that  befel  her,  of  all  (he 
faw,  all  Ihe  felt,  and  of  the  various  fources 
of  amufennent  or  intereft,  that  occurred 
during  the  courfe  of  her  abfence. 

They  flopped  merely  a  few  days  in 
London,  which  were  paiTed  chiefiy  at  the 
hotel  where  they  lodged,  as  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville  wilhed  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
unneceflary  vifits,  being  impatient  to 
arrive  at  Paris.  There  ihe  propofcd, 
with  much  idea  of  fatisfa6tion  to  herfelf, 
pafling  at  leafl  fix  weeks  j  and  it  being 
then  only  the  very  beginning  of  Septem* 
ber,  file  confidered  this  arrangement  as 
no  way  interfering  with  her  plan  of 
fpending  the  winter  at  Naples* 

c  4  The 
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The  voyage  and  journey  v.'ere  per- 
formed vvidiOLit  accident  i  and  Emily  had 
the  coiPifort,  a  very  few  days  after  her 
arrlvd  at  Paris,  of  receiving  a  very  kind 
and  confoling  letter  from  Dodor  Stan- 
more,  written  with  the  warnnth  and 
interefb  of  true  friendfliip.  lie  entered 
into  details  of  all  llie  was  to  fee,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  the  different  objeds 
of  curiofity,  moft  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  (lie  was  likely  to  meet  with  ;  exhort- 
ing her  at  the  fame  time  to  profit  of  the 
advantage  fortune  had  thrown  in  her 
way,  by  thus  offering  the  means,  not- 
only  of  improving  her  tafle,  and  enlarg- 
ing her  ideas,  but  adding  to  a  well- 
informed  mind  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  human  nature,  which  travel- 
ing, and  the  habit  of  converfing  with 
peifons  of  different  nations  and  variety 

of 
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of  charadler,  alone  can  give.  He  then 
added,  after  the  mod  affedionate  ex- 
preflions  of  anxiety  for  her  fafety  and 
welfare — *  againfl    what    is    called   the 

*  allurements    of  the   world   I   need   not 

*  guard  my  Emily — too  well,  my  child, 

*  I  know  thee ! — but  againfl  thy  own  too 

*  tender,  fufceptible   heart! — remember 

*  well  my  lellons  1 — and  now  "jorong  me 

*  not,  by  feeling  a  regret  too  keen  at  this 
'  abfence,   on    my  account :— for    how 

*  much  have  /not  to  thank  Heaven,  while 

*  I  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  thy  gratification 

*  and  pleafure,  and  the  future  hope  of 

*  thy  return!' 


C5 
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CHAP.    XXVIL 

•Mks.  Stainville,  having  already  pafTed 
many  naonths  at  different  times  at  Paris, 
■when  abroad  with  her  hufband,  who  had 
fome  near  relations  eftablifhed  there  — 
perfons  of  the  firfl  rank  and  diftindion, 
had  only  on  her  arrival  to  renew  her 
vifits  to  them,  and  was  immediately 
received  into  feveral  of  thofe  feledl  and 
intimate  focieties,  which  form  the  charm 
of  a  Parifian  life,  and  to  which  it  is  by 
no  means  eafy  for  foreigners  to  obtain 
admittance.  Private  boxes  at  all  the 
theatres  were  inftantly  at  her  command 
for  every  night  in  the  week,  and  prefTed 
on  her  acceptance  by  her  different 
friends. 

The 
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The  ladies  were  all  enchantees  to  fee 
her  again,  and  hoped  fhe  meant  to  pajfer 
oji  moins  fhiver  with  them.  In  fhorr, 
Mrs.  Stainville  was  carefTcrd,  flattered, 
emhr^^Jpey  and  recherchcey  by  all  the  Pa- 
rifian  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  and  ihe 
men  were  univerfally  polite  and  obfequi- 
ous    to  her. — *  Mais  qui  ejl  cette  jeune 

*  perfonne  ? — une  parente  o.pparemment  ? — 

*  elk   eft    charmante  I — mais    charmcmte  ! 

*  belle  comme  un  AngeT — were  the  excla- 
mations generally  uttered,  and  Iciidly 
repeated  on  perceiving  Emily,  who 
always  modeftly  flood  apart,  while  the 
firfl:  effufions  of  mutual  joy  took  place 
on  the  appearance  of  every  former  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  Stainville's. 

Emily  was,  indeed,  charmante^  and  her 

extraordinary  beauty  excited  additional 

c  6  admira- 
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ad ir/i ration,  from  the  novelty  of  hef 
appearance  among  a  people  then  accuf- 
tomed  to  a  dated  form  and  precition  of 
drefs,  from  which  little  deviation  was  in 
general  admitted.  The  perfeft  fymmetry 
and  natural  grace  of  Emily's  form  were 
heightened  by  the  fimplicity  of  her  attire, 
and  her  fine  hair  unconfined  and  hanging 
loofely  in  natural  ringlets,  partly  over 
her  forehead,  partly  tied  upon  the  back 
of  her  head,.or  flowing  over  her  (boulders 
(a  mode  (lie  had  adopted  originally 
merely  for  convenience,  and  which,  ex-» 
cept  on  parucular  occafions  where  form 
was  required,  Mrs.  Stainville  infifted  on 
her  continuing)  gave  her,  as  they  faid, 
*  /'  air  d'  une  helle  Jiatiie  \  and  as  fuch, 
even  the  moil  infenfible  gazed  at  her 
with  furprize.  She  was  followed  by 
admiring  crowds  in   the  public  walks, 

and 
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and  wherever  (lie  appeared,  and  gene- 
rally went  by  the  appellation  of  '  la  hdk 
"■  Anglaije* 

Emily  was  fought  after  by  all  Mrs. 
Stainviile's  molt  particular  acquaintance. 
Parties  were  made  purpofely  to  fhow  her 
to  others.  In  (liort,  nothing  was  ^o 
much  talked  of  as  la  belle  Anghije  i  and 
her  appearance  had  made  more  Jenjation 
than  that  of  any  other  ftranger,  in  that 
generally  frequented  metropolis,  where 
fomething  is  always  the  wonder  of  one 
day,  and  forgotten  the  next. 

Mrs.  Stainville  was  flattered  by  the 
attentions  (hown  to  her  young  friend  and 
protegee^  and  felt  a  complacent  fatisfaflion 
at  what  flie  confidered  as  a  proof  of  he 
own  judgment  and  penetration,  fetting 

apart 
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apart  the  intereH:,  which,  according  to  hef 
charadler,  flie  then  really  felt  for  Emily 
herfclf.     Sometimes,  indeed,  her  fatis- 
fa6lion  on  this   fubjed  was  not  quite  fo  • 
complete,    when,  as   it   now  and  then 
happened,  in  theirwalks  on  the  houlevardsy 
or  in  the  gardens  about  Paris,  fhe  heard 
muttered  among  the  many,  who  actually 
followed   them,    purpofely    to   gaze   at 
Emily,  after  the  ufual  compliment—'  ce 
^Jont  des  etra?tgeres  :  apparetnment  que  c'eft 
^ /a  file  r   (pointing  towards  Mrs,  Stain- 
ville) — but   Mrs.    Stainville    was  eafily 
put  into  good  humour  again,  by  the  con- 
ftant  repetition  flie  failed  not  to  hear  in 
all  good  company  J  of — '  Mais  je  vous  trouve 
^  rajeunie  et  emhelliey  jamais  je  en  vous  ai 
^vufi  hienr—xo  which,  being  the   re- 
mark of  perfons  who  muft  be  the  better 
judges,    flie  gave  full  credit. 

In 
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In  this  manner,  lodged  with  Mrs. 
Stainviile  in  one  of  the  beft  hotels,  en- 
gaged in  a  round  of  elegant  amufements, 
managed  without  fatigue  or  hurry,  which 
at  Paris  even  in  the  gayefl:  circles  it 
was  pofTible  to  avoid,  did  Emily  pafs 
her  time  s  yet,  though  every  way  pleafcd 
with  the  fcene  be  Tore  her,  fhe  remained 
unintoxicated  by  its  charms,  confidering 
and  enjoying  it  only  as  a  gay  vifion, 
the  permanence  of  which  could  not  long 
cxift  to  her. 

Emily  had  now  pafled  above  a  m.onth 
at  Paris,  without  having  been  otherwife 
diftinguiflied  by  the  men,  than  by  ex- 
prefTions  of  general  admiration.  A  mong 
thofe,  indeed,  whom  they  faw  moft  fre* 
quently,  every  one  had  chacun  fa  cha^ 
cuney  although  this  ^appropriation ^  from 

the 
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the  per  fed  decorum  of  manners  always 
obferved  between  the  parties,  was  rarely- 
perceivable  to  thofe  unaccuftomed  to 
Parifian  manners.  It  was,  moreover^ 
decided,  that  Emily  was  not  ^  coquette-^ 
and  whether  or  notlhe  were  ^Jenfihle^'  as 
an  unmarried  woman,  no  Frenchman  de 
honne  compagnie  would  attempt  to  difco- 
ver — honour  forbad  that. 

It  therefore  commonly  happened,  that 
the  attentioft  of  the  men,  in  the  focieties 
they  frequented,  were  more  habitually 
directed  to  Mrs.  Stainville  (ftill  really 
handfome)  than  to  Emily.  There  was 
indeed,  as  ufual,  many  Englifh  at  Paris, 
but  none  that  were  particularly  known 
to  Mrs.  Stainville  s  who,  as  fhe  faid, 
^  not  going  abroad  to  hunt  after  her  own 
*  countrymen,    however   charming    they 

*  might 
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*  might  be  at  home/  gave  a  general 
order  to  the  porter,  on  her  arrival  at 
Paris,  to  admit  only  French  vificors. 

; .  When  one  evening  at  the  Marqulje  de 
Beilevue'sy  where  fhe  was  to  fiip,  as  Mrs. 
Stainville  was  in  the  midfl:  of  a  conver- 
fation  w^ith  the  Marquife,  on  the  fjbjedl 
of  a  new  metaphyfical  publication,  llie 
heard  her  fuddenly  exclaim — '  Ah!  vous 

*  voila  done  de  retour,*  —And,  on  turning 
her  eyes  towards  the  door,  where  the 
Marquijes  were  direfled,  I]:ie  favv  a  tall 
genteel  looking  young  man,  whofe  figure 
was  wholly  unknown  to  her,  advancing 
into  the  room.  The  Marquife  got  up, 
and  went  forward  to  him,  extending  both 
her  hands,  which  he  feparately  and  re- 
fpectfully  kififed,  bowing  gracefully  feve- 
ral  times  to  her,  and  then  round  to  the 

reft 
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reft  of  the  company. — '  Mais  vqus  ctes' 

*  hie7i  aimahle  de  reventr^   laid  (lie,   '  nous 

*  ne  vous  attendions  fas  deft  tot  —  convenez 

*  en,  vous  vous  etes  ennuye  a  Vienne  ?' — 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Scainviiie — '  vous 
'  connoiffezfurementlefetitRaymondy  votre 

*  compatriote.' — Mrs.  Srainville  replied  in 
the  negative  —  '  ilfaut  done  que  je  vous  le 

*  prefente—c'eft  le  meilleur  enfant  du  mondel 
* — venez,  Milor,  que  je  vous  prefente,*—^ 
The  proper  bows,  and  proper  compli- 
ments for  the  occafion,  were  then  inrime- 
diately  made  on  each  fide. 

Lord  Raymond  had  a  gentle,  and  rather 
melancholy  caft  of  countenance,  which 
inftantly  interefted  Mrs.  Stainville  in  his 
favour.  S\\Q  invited  him  to  make  her 
party  at  cards,  and  talked  much  to  him 
during  fuppcr,  where  he  was  placed  next 

to 
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to  her  i  but,  though  he  was  perfedlly 
polite,  and  liftened  with  complaifance  to 
all  fhe  faid,  he  fpoke  little  "himfelf,  and 
his  chief  attention  feemed  diredted  to 
Emily,  who  fat  oppofite  to  them — his 
admiration  was  evident,  and,  though  his 
looks  were  foft  and  refpeflful,  his  eyes 
were  often  fo  intently  fixed  on  Emily, 
that  (lie  could  not  meet  thern  without  a 
bluQi  j  this  occafioned  her  feldom  to  look 
that  way,  and  gave  him  a  ilill  better 
opportuni:y  of  examining  charms,  which- 
to  him  appeared  beyond  any  he  had 
yet  (zQn. 

Supper  was  no  fooner  over,  than  Lord 
Raymond  drew  towards  Emily,  and 
flood  near  her  for  fometime,  occafionally 
converfmg  with  indifferent  perfons,  with- 
held by  a  certain  awe,   with  which  the 

unaffeded 
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unaffe(fi:ed  modefiy  of  her  manner  in- 
fp'red  him,  from  addrefling  her  dircdl-y; 
ac  lafl:,  however,  feeing  her  feared,  he 
ventured  to  place  himfelf  in  an  empty 
chair,  which  flood  by  her  fide. 

The  Marqulje  de  BeUevue^  whom  all 
this  had  not  efcaped,  came  acrofs  the 
room  to  Mrs.  Stainville,  who  was  at 
play,  and,  leaning  over  her  fhoulder,  in 
a  half  whifper,  communicated  to  her  her 
remarks — *  le  voila  amour eux  de  voire  belle 
*  Demoifelley  faid  flie,  '  mais  favez  vous 
'  que  cejeroit  le  flus  jolt  'parti  du  monde 
'  four  elk — //  faut  que  nous  arrangmis 
^  cela  enfemhle — il  eft  riche^  et  rfa  per^ 
* Jonne  a  ccnjnlter  que  lui  memer — Mrs, 
Stainville  looked  round  and  fmiled  ;  (he 
had  no  determined  proje^:  of  captivation 
for  herfelf  in  the  prefent  cafe,   and  felt 

rather 
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rather  pleafed  at  the  idea  of  fuch  a  con- 
quefl:  for  her  friend  —  '  Mais  vous  y  alkz 
*  bienvitey  ma  chere  amie,  faid  flie,  laugh- 
ing.— The  Af^r^/^^/^  heard  her  not;  fhe 
had  flown  to  receive  fome  late  comer, 
whom  (lie  difcovered  at  the  moment  in 
the  anti-room,  and  thought  no  more  that 
evening,  either  about  Emily,  or  her 
aimahle  Lord  Raymond,  whofe  unex- 
peded  return  had  fo  delighted  her. 
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C  H  A  p.    XXVIII, 

The  next  morning  Lord  Raymond 
failed  not  to  prefent  himfclf  at  Mrs. 
Stainville*s  door  -,  and,  as  (he  on  her  fide 
had  not  failed  to  take  off  the  before- 
mentioried  general  interdi^ion,  by  fpeci- 
fying  to  the  porter  an  exception  in  his 
favour,  he  was  admitted. 

Lord  Raymond  had  not  been  long  in 
the  room,  when  Mrs.  Stainville*s  ferv^ant 
coming  up  to  her,  afl-ced  if  her  carriage 
were  flill  to  wait  j  on  this  he  inftantly  got 
up  to  take  his  leave—*  I  beg  you  would 

*  not  think  of  going/  faid  Mrs.  Stain- 
viile,  '  we  are  in  no  fort  of  hurry,  and, 

*  indeed,  I  expecl  the  abbe  de  Bellevue^ 

*  who 
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*  who  promifed  to  efcort  us  this  morning. 

*  Perhaps,  my  lord,  lliould  you  have 
'  nothing  better   to  do,  you   would  not 

*  diflike  to  be  of  our  party,  as  the  day  is 
'  fine  :' — Lord  Raymond  bowed  afTent— 

*  At  lead,'  continued  flie,  *  to  the  'Tuil- 

*  leries,  where  we  mean  to  walk — after 

*  that  I  am  going  to   fliow   my  young 

*  friend  here  Notre- Dame,  which,  as  your 

*  lordQiip   muft  have  feen   twenty  times, 

*  I  will  excufe  you.' — He  never  had  (ctn. 
Notre-Dame,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  them  there  alfo.  At  this 
inftant  the  al?I?e  de  BeUevue  flew  into  the 
room,  paffing  with  precipitation  the 
fervant  who  was  announcing  him  — '  Mille 
'  et  milk  pardonsy    Madame,  je  Juis  hon- 

*  teux!—je  le  vols,  je  me  Juis  fait  attendre!* 
— «  Not  at  all,*  jlie  replied ;  '  you  have 

*  done  me  a  favour,   for,  had  you  come 

*  fooner. 
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*  fooner,     and    been     more     cxad    to 

*  your  appointment,    I  fhould  have  been 

*  deprived  of  the  honour  of  feeing  my 
'  Lord  Raymond/-  '  Ah!  MilorT  ex- 
claimed the  abbey  on  perceiving  Lord 
Raymond,  '  char  me  de^vous  revoirl — rien 
^  deft  trtftey  que  Vierme,  a  ce  que  Von  dit  — 

*  la  Jociete  du  monde  la  plus  chcifiey  a  la 
^  verite--  mais  d'une  triftejfe !  d'une  fnoywtc- 

*  niel—ceft  voire  pais,  par  exemple^  qui  eft 

*  becul-^je  regrette  eyicore  le  terns ^  que  fy 
^  at  pajfe ! — -f  ctols  bien  jeuyie  alorsP — *I 

*  have  been  httle  in  London,'  laid  Lord 
Raymond,  carelefsly,  ^  our  country  feats, 

*  are,  I  think,  p^eafant/ — ^  Rien  de  ft 
^  charmaTit  r  faid  the  abbe^  pul'.ing  up  his 
collar,  as  he  looked  full  at  himfelf  in  a 
large  glafs  placed  over  the  chimney—' 
'  rien  de  fi  charmant  V  ftill  looking  at 
himfelf. — *  Bur,  VabVe^'  continued  Lord  ' 

Raymond 
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Raymond,  half  fmiling — ^  have  not  our 
^  EnglKh  country-feats  fome  of  the  faults 
^  of  which  you  accufe  Vienna  ?* — ^  On 
^  trouve  moyen^d'y  remedtevy  faid  the  Ahhe^ 
turning  his  head  round,  and  cafling  a  foft^ 
fignificant  glance  at  Mrs.  Stainville,  who 
coloured,  and,  as  it  feemed,  v/in:iing  to 
put  an  end  to  this  converfacion,  got  up 
inftandy,  faying  that  it  was  late,  and  that 
they  ought  to  {^t  out.  Lord  Raynnond, 
who  was  (landing  by  Mrs.  Stainville, 
offered  her  his  arm,  and  theyf^-^*?fkipped 
up  to  Emily  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  a 
forward  familiar  air,  undaunted  by  the 
extreme  gravity  of  her  looks  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  as  he  put  her  into  the  carriage, 
fqueezed  her  hand  with  fo  httle  referve, 
that  fhe  withdrew  it  with  a  marked  look 
of  difapprobation.  Emily  continued 
filent  and  thoughtful  for  fome  time.— 
VOL.  III.  ©  Wha£ 
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What  pafTed  juft  before  they  had  kk 
the  hotel  had  not  efcaped  her  quicknefs. 
She  wondered  how  Mrs.  Stainville  could 
fuffer,  nay,  as  fhe  often  did,  encourage 
fuch  a  coxcomb  as  the  Abbe — for  it  was 
by  no  means  the  firfl:  time  fhe  had  been 
flriick  with  the  freedom  of  his  manner, 
and  tije  familiar  ea^e  with  which  he  often 
treated  l^er  friend.  During  their  walk 
in  the  Tuiileries,  Emily,  when  fhe  fpoke, 
wiihingto  avoid  the  im.rertinence  of  the 
^#^^,  addrefied  herfelf  chiefly  to  lord 
Raymond,  which  the  Jbbe  perceiving, 
and  never  interpreting  any  thing  to  his 
ov/n  vliladvantage,  concluded  was  owijig 
to  its  being  ^  une  affaire  arrangee'  between 
them. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  church  of 
Nctre-Bame,    Emily   was   {truck    with 

th« 
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the  grandeur  of  that  venerable  pile,  and 
anxious  to  examine  the  objedis  of  curio- 
fity,vvhichit  contained/  but  on  this  fubjccfl: 
fhe  procured  little  afliftance  from  her  com- 
panions. Lord  Raymond  feemedfurprifed, 
that  fhe  took  the  trouble  even  of  looking 
at  any  of  the  objedlsfeparately — '  There 
*  is  nothing  the  lead  worth  feeing  here,  I 
'  believe,'  faid  he  : '  the  dark  gbom  of  the 
'  church,   indeed,    is    fine.' — This  Mrs. 
Stainville  took  up,  and  began  defcanting 
on  one  of  her  moil  favourite  themes,  the 
charms   of  tnelancholy,     I^ord  Raymond 
liftened  to  her  with   attention,    agreeing 
in  all  fhe  faid — and  the  Abhe  being  en- 
gaged in  converfation  with  a  perfon,  who 
had  accidentally  entered  the  church  at  the 
fame  time  with  themJelves,   Emiiy   had 
full  liberty  quietly  to  obferve  every  thing 
there  worthy  of  remark. 

D  2  On 
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On  their  return  home,  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  carriage,  Emily,  who  flill 
bore  in  mind  the  Abhe's  looks  to  Mrs. 
Stainville,  took  an  opportunity,  after 
complaining  of  his  iimpertinence  to  her- 
fclf,  of  expreffing  in  general  terms  her 
diflike  to  the  freedom  of  his  manner.— 
'  You  are  a  child^  my  dear,*  faid  Mrs. 
Stainville>  gently  tapping  her  on  the 
cheek  j  ^  the  AhVe  meant  nothing  earthly 

*  by  what  you   call  impertinence -—2Si^  as 

*  to  his  manner,  he  is  fpoilcd — that's  all-— 
'  His   aunt,     the   Marqiiije  de   Bellevuey 

*  perfe6lly  idolizes  him — 'tis  enough    to 

*  turn  any  head  J  beHdes,  he  is  univerfally 

*  admiired,  and  has  an  uncommorly  pretty 

*  figure.     I    formerly    faw  hin^    in  Eng* 

*  Ian  J,*  continued    fhe,   after   a  bem   or 
two — *  he    came   to   our  houfe    in  the 

*  country,  invited  by  Mr.  Stainviile. -I 

"^  ^  wonder 
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^  wonder  I  never  happened  to  tell  you/ 
At  this  nnoment  the  carriage  flopped  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel — Mrs.  Stainville 
darted  inftantly  out,  and  running  up^ 
flairs,  called  co  Emily,  faying,  there  was 
but  juft  time  for  them  to  dreis^  as  the 
lady  fhe  expedled,  who  was  to  carry 
them  out  to  dinner,  fhe  knew  was  very 
cxad. 

Emily  retired  to  her  own  room,  but 
not  immediately  to  drefs :  her  drefs,  in- 
deed, required  licde  time,  and  fhe  felt 
not  at  that  moment  difpofed  to  any  unne- 
cefTary  preparations  of  the  kind.  The 
O'ccurrenccs  of  the  day  had  left  a  fort  of 
unpleafant  impreffion  on  her  mind,  which 
rendered  her  carelefs  of  indiiferent  ob- 
jedls ;  yet,  on  confideration,  as  fhe  was 
naturally  moft  unfufpicious,  fhe  attributed 
D  3  this 
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this  rather   to  her  own  want  af  know- 
ledge of  the  world,    than  to  any  other 


caufe. 


T,he  evening  was  paiTed  at  the  Mar- 
quife  de  Bellevues^  with  whom  Mrs. 
Stainville  was  become  almoft  infeparable. 
She  was  her  oracle,  and  nothing  was  done 
without  confulting  her — her  opinion, 
which  was  always  decided,  whatever  the 
fubjedl:,  was  received  as  a  law,  not  only, 
indeed;,  by  Mrs.  Stainville,  but  by  the 
whole  of  her  fociety,  to  which  an  obfe- 
quious  deference  to  whatever  j^^  uttered 
was  the  mod  unerring  pafTport.  The 
Mar  quife  de  Bellevue's  Ibciety  was  at  once 
one  of  the  mod  brilliant,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  mofh  numerous  in  Paris. — She 
was  herfelf  a  hel  ^r/V— correfponded 
wiih  Voltaire  — yet  admitted  of  the  ma- 

gique 
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glque  of  RoufTeau^s  eloquence — and 
(profefTing  herfelf  onall  fubjefls  free  from 
prejudice)  ihe  admired  Hume,  who,  fhe 
faid,  was  ^  le  fMlofophe  des  ames  integres'--^ 
a  fentence  nobody  ever  underflood, 
but  that  every  body  admired.  The 
Marqui/e  was  d'aillieursj  a  woman  of  the 
firft  rank,  poiTefled  a  large  income,  and 
occupied  one  of  the  fineft  and  miofl 
elegant  hotels  in  Paris.  Her  m?nner 
perfeftly  correfponded  with  the  brilliancy 
of  her  fituation.  She  was,  in  (hort,  a 
complete  FreyichwomaUy  and  had  regu- 
larly paffed  through  thai  diurioline,  and 
taken  thufe  degrees,  iOii>  eflablifhed, 
and  ftriflly  adhered  to  in  French  fociety 
by  all  perfons  of  didindlion.  She  had 
quitted  her  nurfery  and  her  bonne  for  a 
convent,  where  Ihe  received  her  educa- 
tion—was married  at  fourteen  to  a  man 
D  4  Ihe 
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ilie  never  before  had  feen— pafTed  the 
firll  two  years  after  her  marriage  under 
the  Immediate  care  and  infpedlion  of  her 
heUe-mere^  and  having  then  duly  produced 
a  firft-born  fon  and  heir^  was  launched 
€ut  into  the  world  to  ufe  her  own  dif- 
cretion/  The  hap-py  pair^  then,  after 
living  for  nearly  twenty  years  together 
i3pon  the  bell  footing,  a  la  franfm/Cy 
feldom  meeting  in  their  own  houfc, 
except  by  chance  on  the  great  flair- cafe, 
when  they  always  kindly  inquired  after 
each  other's  health,  and  paffed  on  to 
their  feparate  engagements,  found  out 
that,  in  fpite  of  the  liberty  mutually 
allowed,  they  fliould  live  ilill  more 
agreeably  apart  j  and  Madame^  en  conje* 
quencsy  by  agreement  remained  in  pof- 
iefilon  of  the  grand  hotel)  where  fhe  faw 
bcr  own  fociety,  while  Monf.eur  retired 

to 
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to  the  petit  hotely  with  a  hvouni^ figurante^ 
where  he  lived  in  that  expenfive  ^"jlt  of 
luxury  and  recherche  known  only  at  Paris* 

When  Mrs.  Scainville  and  Ennily  en- 
tered  the   room,    the   firft   objedl    that 
prefented  itfelf  to  their    view    v/as  the 
Akhe,  leated,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  by  a 
young  lady,  who,  having  juil  glanced  at 
thenn  as   they  entered,  and  rifen  with  an 
affedled  air  o{  nonchalance  from  her  chair, 
into  which  fhe  almofl:  inftantly  dropped 
again  without   faludng  them,  continued 
liflening    to  him.—*  Vous   etes    etonnegy 
^  n'efl-ce pasy  mon  cceur^  devoir  Madams 
*  de  Vermont  iciV  faid  the  Marqui/e  in   a 
whifper,  as  ^t^^  came  up  to  Mrs.  Scain- 
ville,   but   loud  enough   for   Emily    to 
hear — '  mais  c'ejl  mon  risveu  qui  Va  voulii* 
continued  fhe,  fhrugging  up  her  fhouldei*s, 
D  5  *  // 
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^  //  me  gouvernSj  comme  vousfavezV- — A 
clofer  whifper  then  followed,  the  laft 
words  of  which  only  reached  her  ear  (an 
exclamation  from  the  Marquije)—^  Oh  I 
*  elk  eft  coquette  comme  on  ne  Veft  'pas  /'— 
Mrs.  S  tain  villefeemed  to  receive  what  was 
faid  to  her  with  indifference,  and  Iliortly 
afterwards  fat  down  to  cards.  Emily, 
after  remaining  for  a  little  time  by  her, 
looked  for  a  place  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  where  there  were  perfons  not 
at  play. 

Lord  Raymond  foon  afterward  entered 
the  apartment.  His  eyes  indantly  fought 
Emily,  but  he  went  not  up  to  her, 
although  there  was  an  empty  chair  by 
her,  but  Hood  carelefsly  leaning  with  his 
back  againft  the  fide  of  the  reom^  fome- 
times    an/weringy    rathef'  than   talking, 

when 
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when  any  one  happened  to  addrefs  hiirr. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  Mada:r>e 
de  Vermonty  who  had  without  interruption 
been  playing  off  all  the  graces  of  afFeda- 
tion^  flarted  up,  faying,  that  fhe  was 
^  ferdue  -\k\^    hour    of  fupper    at   the 

*  Duchejfe  de  Mal'branchss,'  fhe  faid,  ^  was 
'  conne,  and  (he  Iliould  be  too  late,  ceq^iis 

*  la  Duchejfe  ne  pardonne  jamais  ~  mats 
'je/uis  d'une  etourderie  T  —  The  Abbcy 
with  a  tender  glance,  fignifying  7nufi  I 
loje youy  feized  her  hand,  and  fcreaming 
out  as  they    fwifily  pafftrd  the  anti-room, 

*  les  gens  de  Madc^me  de  Vermont!^  led  her 
to  her  carriage. 

Lord  Raymond,  who  at  lad  had  taken 

his  refokitijn,  was  jufl:  advancing  towards 

Emily,    by  whom  had  ftlil  remained  the 

empty   chair,    when   the    Abbe^   quicker 

D  6  than 
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than  lightning,  flew  back  after  having 
put  Madame  de  Vermont  into  her  carriage, 
and  without  looking  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  darted  into  the  chair  which  had 
for  the  whole  evenino;  remained  unoccu^ 
pied — ^  a  la  fin  i'  faid  he,  adding  in  a 
lower  tone  fome  fade  ccmplimenf.  Lord 
Raymond  bit  his  lips  in  anger,  and  re- 
tired again  to  his  pod,  all  which  Emily 
had  not  indeed  obferved  -,  but  foon  tired 
of  the  unruGSLUing  jargcn*  of  the  Abbey  fhe 
rofe,  and  at  the  fame  moment  flipper  was 
announced.  Lord  Raymond  then  ad- 
vanced, and  offering  his  hand,  begged 
leave  to  fit  by  her  at  fupper. — *  Are  you 

*  much    acquainted   with    the    Abbe   d^ 

*  Believue?'  faid  Lord  Raymond,  after  they 
were  feated— '  I  fee  him  often,'  replied 
Emily,  *  but  acquainted  with  him  I  think 
^  I  never  could  be/— 'I  ought  not,'  con- 

tii:ued 
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tinued  lord  Raymond,  his  countenance 
brightening,  '  for  an  inftant  to  have'fnp- 
'  pofed  it  podible  !    Yet  I  fee  him  fo 

*  fought  after,  and  fo  admired  by  per- 

*  fons,  whom  I  ihould  fo  little  fufpe6t//^^y^ 

*  a  being  could  pleafe,  that  I  am  fome- 

*  times  tempted  to  doubt  my  own  fenfes, 

*  and  believe  zvhite  teeth  and  cherry  cheeks 
^  irrefiflihle.' — ^  You  forget,'  faid  Emily, 
fmihng,  *  one  half  of  his  meritSy  a  more 

*  than  common  fhare  of  forward nefs  and 

*  felf-fufticiency/  Their  converfation 
was  at  that  moment  interrupted  by  the 
Marqui/hy  who  called  acrofs  the  table  to 
lord  Raymond  to    inform  her — *  Si  en 

*  nourijfoit  les  vaches  en  Angleterre  comrne 
'  en  France  V — Lord  Raymond  having 
fatisfied  her  quefcion,  continued  w^holly 
occupied  in  converfing  with  Emily  during 
fupper.     Her  evident  contempt  of  the 

Ahh€ 
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Jhhe  (whofe  white  teeth  and  cherry  cheeks 
had  fometimes  flood  in  his  way)  Mattered 
his  vanity,  and  gave  hinn  a  higher  opinion 
of  her  tafte.  She  had  at  firft  fight  in- 
fpired  him  with  admiration  j  but  he  now 
felt  a  deiire  to  pleafe,  and  unaccultomed 
to  withftand  any  impuL'e  of  his  mind,  he 
fought  not  to  conceal  the  impreffion 
Emily  had  made  on  him. 

Lord  Raymond,  from  the  natural  bent 
of  his  charader,  Avas  eafiiy  captivated, 
but  difficult  to  fix.  He  had  been  from 
his  cradle  nourifhed  in  the  lap  of  adula- 
tion, reared  and  cheriflied  by  a  fond 
doatii.g  mother,  who,  from  the  hour  of 
his  birch,  favv  but  him  in  the  univerfe.— 
She  had  been  many  years  married  to  her 
lord,  and  all  hopes  of  an  heir  feemed  a 
blciUng,  that  was   to   be  denied  them : 

hence. 
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hence,  therefore,  having  on  earth  no 
other  caufe  of  complaint,  arofe  all  their 
lamentations — \  For  whom  (hail  I  plant 
'  or  build  !  For  whom  improve  my 
'  eflate  ! — My  intereft  in  the  county!— 
*  All  will  perifh  with  me  when  I  die!' — 
would  the  earl  often  exclaim  with  bitter- 
nefs.  His  next  heir  was  a  diftant  rela- 
tion, of  whom  he  knew  little,  and  for 
whom  he  cared  lefs,  and  his  iitle^  (the 
earldom)  fatal  thought !  was  loft  with 
him.  The  countefs  too,  in  her  way, 
was  little  lefs  folicitous  upon  the  fubjeft. 
Should  any  thing  happen  to  her  lord, 
where  was  her  confequence  ! — Could  y&^ 
retire  to  a  melancholy  jointure-houfe, 
accuftomed  as  fhe  had  ever  been  to  the 
world,  to  buftle,  and  to  the  moft  brilliant 
fituation!  — From  Tunbrldge  to  Spaj  from 
Spa  to  Pyrmont  5  from  Pyrmont  to  the 

fea. 
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fea,  all  was  repeatedly  tried— in  vain— 
when,    fhame  on  foreign  affiftance !    it 
happened  at  lafl,  juft  after  the  biiftle  of  a 
contefted  election,  in  which  the  earl  had 
conne  off  vidlorious,  that,  in  addition  to 
his  triumph,  a  pregnancy  was  announced 
to  him  by  his  countefs,  which  crowned 
all  his  wifhes  -,    and  in  due  time  a  fon 
was  born,  to  the  ringing  of  bells,  roafling 
df  oxen,  blazing  of  bonfires,  and  general 
rejoicings  of  his  numerous  houfnold  and 
tenantry.     ExpretTions  of  joy    and  con- 
gratulations were,  indeed,  received  from 
the  whole  county,  where  the  earl's  popu- 
larity was  much  increafed  by  his  having, 
on  (he  late  eledlion,  triumphed  over  an 
iipftart  miniflerial  candidate. 

The  boy  was  at  firfl  but  weak   and 
■  puny5  however;  the  conilant  exclamations 

from 
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Irom  all  who  faw  it,  of  *  Lord !  zvhat  a 
*  fine  child  I — hov)  large  and  ftrcng  for  his 
'  age  /'  comforted  in  a  great  degree  its 
doating  parents,  and  more  than  half 
perfuaded  them,  that  he  was  indeed  of 
Herculean  make. 

The  carl  only  lived  to  fee  his  fon 
emerging  from  infancy.  Lady  Ray- 
mond, after  her  hufband's  death,  made 
the  young  lord  Raymond  her  fole  care. 
He  was  her  pride,  and  the  darling  objeft 
of  her  fondnefs.  All  other  interefts  be- 
came indifferent  to  her,  and  felfifhnefs 
and  love  of  rule  were  (not  for  the  firft 
time)  decked  with  the  refpedlable  name 
of  maternal  tendernefs.  Her  ladyjhip  was 
one  of  thofe  perfons  who  always  ajky  but 
never  take  advice*  The  whole  fam.ily 
v.'ere  therefore  confuked  in  form,  fepa- 

rately 
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rately  and  colled ively,  on  the  mode  of 
education  moft  proper  to  be  adopted  for 
the  young  peer  j  ^nd  after  liftening  to 
them  with  infinite  politenefs  and  atten- 
tion, her  own  predetermined  decifion  was 
followed  without  the  fiiialleil  deviation, 
fronn  which,  as/he  was  left  fole  guardian 
to  her  fon,  there  was  no  appeal. 

A  public  fchool  was  out  of  the  quef- 
tion.  Lord  Raynnond  was  too  delicate^ 
and  his  mother  was  convinced,  that, 
whatever  the  mode  adopted,  if  no  ex- 
penfe  were  fpared,  his  education  mujl  he 
prfe5i,  A  private  tutor  v/as  in  confe- 
quence  fought  for  the  young  lord,  and  a 
fet  of  attendants  allotted  to  his  particular 
fervice. 

After    much  deliberation,    the   tutor 

chofen 
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chofen  was  a  young  man  of  family,  a 
German,  who  from  fome  difagreement 
with  his  relations,  defirous  to  m.ake  him 
enter  into  the  ecclefiaftic  ftate,  had  left 
Vienna,  and  found  it  necefTary  to  depend 
on  his  talents  for  bread,  as  his  reladons 
refufed  all  affiftance,  hoping  by  thefe 
means  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  He 
had  accidentally  been  pardcularly  known 
to  an  Englifh  family,  then  at  Vienna, 
nearly  connedled  with  lady  Raymond's, 
by  whom,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
had  been  recommended  to  her,  as  a 
perfon  well  fui ted  to  the  important  charge 
of  her  fon's  education. 

His  manners  were  gentle,  nnaffuming, 
and  refpecrful,  and  being  a  good  claffic 
fcholar,  and  having  a  confiderable  degree 
of  knowledge   in   various    branches  of 

fcience,. 
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fclence,  he  was  in  many  refpeds  not  ill 
fitted  to  the  fituation ;  but  his  charader 
"wantcid  energy,  and  by  continually  dwell- 
ing on  the  particular  and  unfortunate 
circunnflances  of  his  own  life,  he  had 
weakened  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
rendered  himfelf  unequal  to  the  taflc  of 
forming  with  propriety  that  of  another  j 
yet  the  amiable  qualities  he  poflefled  had 
fo  much  endeared  him  to  his  pupil,  that 
he  became  in  every  thing  fond  of  imi- 
tating him.  He  copied  both  his  virtues 
and  his  faults,  and  often  would  fancy 
himfelf  unhappy,  while  he  fighed  he 
knew  not  for  what.  Naturally  of  an 
indolent  difpofition,  he  preferred  being 
taught  what  to  think  by  another,  to 
the  trouble  of  learning  how  to  think 
for  himfelf. 

^When 
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When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, it  was  judged  proper  to  fend  lord 
Raynnond  abroad,  a  meafure  much  re- 
commended by  his  tutor,  who,  had  gained 
no  fmall  degree  of  influence  over  lady 
Raymond,  not  fo  much  by  flattery,  as 
by  his  frequent  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  benefits  he  had  received 
from  her ;  while  (lie,  on  her  fide,  confi- 
dering  him  as  her  particular  choice, 
placed  by  her  in  the  fituacion  he  then 
occupied,  was  perfuaded,  that  he  could 
not  err,  and  that  his  opinions  were  but 
the  echo  of  her  own  di>5lares. 

Lord  Raymond,  accompanied  by  his 
tutor,  (then  more  in  the  character  of  a 
friend)  whofe  family  had  at  lalt  confented 
to  be  reconciled  to  him,  after  (lopping 
only  a  fliort  time  ac  Paris,  went  imme- 

dialely 
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diately  to  Vienna,  where  he  pafTed  fomc 
months  J  after  which,  having  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  on  to  Italy,  particularly  as  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquifli  his  companion, 
then  under  the  obligadon  of  remaining 
with  his  reladons,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  for  above  a  year,  and, 
having  procured  fome  letters  of  intro- 
dudion  from  Vienna,  was  received  there 
with  particular  attentions.  Lord  Ray- 
mond had  an  uncommonly  pretty  figure, 
and  a  certain  negligence  of  manner,  which 
happened  to  pleafe.  He  was  in  confe- 
quence  admitted  into  feveral  focietie?,  on 
a  more  intimate  footing  than  is  common 
to  his  countrymen,  parricularly  at  the 
Marquife  de  Belleviies.  She  took  him 
under  her  immediate  protedion,  called 
him  ^  mon  fet'it^  found  fault  with  or 
praifcd  his  drefs — told  him  what  he  was 

to 
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to  do — laughed  when  he  did  wrong-— 
^  ceft  un  enfant  /'  flie  exclaimed  — cried 
him  up  to  the  ikies  on  even  the  flighted 
proof  of  merit — introduced  him  to  the 
young  women  of  her  fociety  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  ^  J'eyi  fais  les  honneurs'-^ 
as  a  perfon  they  might  receive  i  and  as  he 
appeared  to  them  a  perfon,  that  they 
might  extremely  like  to  receive,  he  expe- 
rienced none  of  that  afFeded  negledl, 
which  would  probably  have  efreduaily 
kept  him  at  a  dirtancej  for,  accuilomed 
from  his  birth  to  be  flattered,  foothed, 
and  carefTed,  the  flighted  check  he  re- 
ceived, or  the  lead  appearance  of  re- 
ferve  or  iridifference,  were  confidered  by 
him  almoft  as  marksof  averfion.  How- 
ever, if  fame  fpoke  truly,  lord  Ray- 
mond was  not  in  this  cafe  expofed  to  the 
poffibility  of  fuch  midakes,  and  his  con-- 

queds 
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quefts  were  as  rapid,  as  they  were  unin* 
tcrefling  to  himfelf.  He  had,  on  receiving 
fome  prefTing  letters  from  his  mother,  re- 
turned to  England  j  but  he  ftayed  there 
only  a  fliort  time,  and  with  her  confent, 
for  in, her  opinion  he  was  never  wrong, 
dawdled  back  to  Paris,  and  then  again  to 
Vienna,  whence  he  was  juft  returned  for 
the  fecond  time,  when  he  firft  met  Emily 
at  the  Marquife  de  Bellevue^s. 

Such  had  been  the  life  of  lord  Ray* 
mond,  and  pleafures  and  indulgences  had 
been  fo  crowded  upon  him,  that  he  nei- 
ther knew   their  value,  nor  tailed  their 

enjoyments.      He   was    indeed  without 

« 

vice;  but  being  alfo  without  emulation, 
and  without  energy,  his  virtues  were  at 
befl:  but  padive,  and  he  was  litde  fenfible 
of,  cr  grateful  for  the  advantages  of  his 

own 
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own  fituatiou  in  life,  further  than  as  rfiey 
enabled  him  to  dMOidtrouhle. — Trouble  \\z% 
his  bane  j  and  as  a  confiderable  eftate  is 
not  managed  wholly  without,  he  was 
happy  to  find  his  mother  ftill  difpofed 
to  keep  the  reins  of  government  in  her 
hands  for  him^and  knowing  lefs  now  of  his 
own  country,  than  of  thofe  in  which  he  had 
lately  refided,  he  commenced  the  loung-* 
ing  traveller ;  for  in  his  repeated  vifits  to 
Paris  and  Vienna  he  had  no  other  ob^ 
jedl,  than  to  avoid  that  emuiy  to  which  all 
decided  enemies  o(  trouble  are  invariably 
fubjefV,  and  from  which  they  find  it  ftill 
more  difficult  to  efcape. — Senfations  far 
different  to  any  he  had  yet  experienced 
took  place  in  his  breaft  on  the  fight  of 
Emily.—For  the  firft  time  he  felt  a  de- 
fire  to  pleafe,  before  he  was  certain 
that  defirc  was  reciprocal. — He  became 
VOL.  XH,  £  her 
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hep  conftant  follower  and  attendant  where- 
<:vi^v  fhe  went;  and  Mrs.  Stainvill^,  by 
whom,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  his  atten- 
tions were  not  unnoticed,  never  failed 
£0  invite  him,  and  give  him  every  en- 
couragement in  her  power. — She  was  flat- 
tered with  the  idea  of  a  marriage,  which 
Ihe  doubted  not  would  fhortly  be  propof- 
cd,  fo  brilliant  and  advantageous,  fo 
every  thing,  it  feemed  to  her,  that  could 
be  wifhed  for  her  friend, —  Still  Lord 
Raymond  fpokc  not  decifively,  and  a 
gloom  often  hung  over  his  countenance, 
the  caufe  of  which  Mrs.  Stainville  was 
at  a  lofs  to  comprehend. — The  time  too 
drew  near  for  her  going  into  Italy. — She 
knew  not  what  to  think — one  day  had 
paffed  accidentally  without  their  feeing 
Lord  Raymond  ;  and  Ennily,  to  Mrs. 
Stainville's  furprize,  had  fl^wn  neither 

anxiety 
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anxiety  nor  uneafinefsj  on  the  contrary, 
her  fpirits  had  on  that  day  feemed  better, 
than  often  was    the   cafe. — '  You  have 

*  been  quite  gay,  nny  dear/  faid  Mrs. 
Stainville,  as  they  were  returning  honnc 
at  night — '  Yet  I  fear  this  effort  for  you 
^  — I  know  what  it  is  to  feel  as  you  do  at 
'  this  moment.' — Emily  was  all  afto- 
nifhment.  —  ^  I  was  not  aware/  faid 
fhc,  *  of  being  particularly  gay  j   the  day 

*  has  indeed  pafTcd  very  agreeably ;  but 

*  what  you  mean  further,  for  fom.ething 

*  you  Jo  mean,  I  really  cannot  guefs  V — 

*  Well,'  continued   Mrs,  Stainville,  ^  if 

*  I  am  not  to  be  your  confident,  it  (hall 

*  be  as  you  pleafe.* — *For  Heaven's  fake  L* 
faid  Emily  with  earnednefs,  *  dearefl 
^  Madam,  explain  yourfelf ;  you  feem 
'  offended  T— ^  Not  I,'  faid  Mrs.  Stain- 
villej  ^  but  referve  is  ever  painful,  and  I 

I  2  '  fuppof« 
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'  fuppofe  Eord  Raymond's  abfence  is  not 

*  indifferent  to  you.'  '  O  T  laid  Emily, 
fmiiing,  *  is  that  what  you  mean  T— 
then',  with  a  more  ferious  air,  taking  Mrs. 
Stainville's  hanc^  *I  meant  no  referve  ^ 
^  can  I   be  ungrateful  enough  to   have 

*  any  with  you  ?  on  a  fubje(fl  too,  on 

*  which  your  kind  int^reft  for  m.e  can 

*  alone  make  you  curious  !'— '  I  do  not 

*  affed  to  deny,*  continued  Ihe,   *  that 

*  Lord  Raymond's  attentions   have  not 

*  been  unnoticed  by  me,  or  pretend  that 

*  they  are  difagreeable  to  me,  but  the  con- 

*  trary;  yet  to  pafs  a  day  without  feeing 

*  him,  requires  no  effort  on  my  fide,  nor 
'  do  I  know,  that  he  has  ever  really  enter- 

*  tained  one  ferious  thought  about  me  1* 

*  Not  know!*  faid  Mrs.  Stainville,  'flrange 

*  infenfibility  !  Is  it  not  evident,  that  Lord 

*  Raymond  loves  you  ?  Can  any  one  mif- 

^  take 
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•  take  his  fentlments  ? — few,  I  believe, 
'  would  fee  them  with  fo  much  indifFe- 

*  rence!* Saying  this,  Mrs.  Stain-ille, 

folding  her  arms  acrofs  her  bread,  funk 
into  the  corner  of  her  carriage,  loft  in 
a  iendre  reverk,  and  remained  filent, 

Emily  had  fpoken  from  the  honed 
opennefs  of  her  heart,  and  knew  no  other 
language— feeing  therefore^  that  her  an- 
fwers,  inftead  of  fatisfying,  had  rather  dif- 
pleafed  her  friend,  Ihe  attempted  not  to 
renew  the  converfation. 

Returned  to  the  hotel,  and  retired  to 
her  apartment,  Emily  for  the  firft  time 
began  fcrioufly  to  queftion  her  own  heart 
on  the  fubjed  of  Lord  Raymond ;  but 
on  the  ftrideft  examination,  (he  found 
E  3  nothing 
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nothing  there,  to  contradi-^1:  whatilie  hirS 
faid  to  Mrs.  Stainville. 

Lord  Raymond  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, till  the  next  evening,  at  the 
Marquis  de  Belkvues.  Emily,  who  had 
arrived  there  early  with  Mrs.  Stainville, 
received  him  with  natural  and  unaffefled 
eafe — he  was  graver  and  more  filent 
even  than  ufual.  Mrs.  Stainville  talked 
much  of  her  journey  to  Italy,  faying  that 
on  that  day  fortnight,  at  lateft,  fhe  fhould 
fet  out. — *  So  foon  ?*  faid  Lord  Ray- 
mond, with  a  look  of  fome  furprize  and 
difappointmenr. — *  Why,'  replied  Mrs. 
Stainville,  ^  have  I  not  told  you  this  be- 
'  fore,  and  that  the  very  befl  thing  you 
«  can  do  is  to  follow  us  ?' — ^  I  know  not,' 
faid  Lord  Ray  mondj(looking  atEmily  with 
a  figh,  *  whether  it  be  '•Hhs  very  heji'*  thing 

^  I  can 
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*  I  can  do,  but  it  is  what  I  feel  the  greatefl 

*  iaclination  to  do.' — '  Voiispartez!  ejl-il 
^  pojfiblel — quitter  Paris! — et  dans  cette 
^  Jaifinl  '—'uousmilorV  exclaimed  the  Abbe, 
who  was  at  the  moment  walking  aboiK, 
2nd  caking  a  view  of  his  own  perfon  in 
tach  of  the  different  looking-glaiTes,  thst 
ornamented  the  apartment.  Then,  re- 
colledling  himfelf,  with  a  fignificant  look 
caft  towards  Emily,  he  continued  in  a 
fofier  tone,  '  Ah  I  qui  rienferoit  pas  au- 
^  tant  r — He  then  began  to  fredonner  a 
French  fong,  the  words  of  which  were  of 
his  own  compofition,  beginning,  ^  Ceft 
'  la  heaute  qui  nous  gouverne,  &c.' — Lord 
Raymond  coloured — ^  ce  que  vous  dites  h 

*  ^ft  affreuxy  cried  the  Marquife, '  ne parla 

*  ^as  de  depart y  vous  me  dejoleriez  j  je  riai 

*  pas  encore  ose  Jeulement  junger,  que  je  vais 

*  la  perdre  F  feizing  one  of  Mrs.  Stain- 

E  4  vilie's 
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vilk's  hands,  which  fhe  tenderly  pref- 
fed,  as  ilie  croffed  the  room  in  her 
■way  to  meet  a  lady,  at  that  moment  jufl 
entering  the  door — *  Chere  Comtejfe^  que 

*  je  V0U5   emh'ajfe    de  tout   mon  cceur — 

*  quand  Je  fera  voire  marriage — rien  de 
^Ji  charraant  que  votre  Jilkl  Mon  neveu^ 

*  (making  a  (ign  to  the  Ahhe  to  approach) 

*  que  je  vcus  le  frejerJe,  * — Here  the 
converfation  became  general  an  the  ar- 
rival of  more  company,    and   the   af-* 

jii5img  fubjed  of  departure  was  wholly 
forgotten  for  the  evening. 

In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  Mrs* 
Stainville,  accompanied  by  Emily,  a6lu- 
ally  fetoiit  for  Italy;  whither  it  was  a* 
greed  that  Lord  Raymond,  who  had  al- 
ready ordered  his  travelling  equipage  and 
aeceifary   preparations  for   the  journey,, 

flxould 
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fhould  immediately  follow  them^ — His 
attentions  to  Emily  had  now  been  fo 
marked,  that  his  fentiments  were  na 
longer  to  be  miftaken  j  and  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville,  who  thought  fhe  faw  that  high 
tinge  of  romance  fo  grateful  to  her  ima- 
gination, in  his  ftill  delaying  any  open 
declaration,  while  fhe  fatisfied  her  (Iridl 
adherence  to  propriety,  by  not  inviting 
him  actually  to  accompany  them  on  their 
journey,  had,  without  referve,  (hewn  her- 
ielf  every  day  more  and  more  enchanted 
with  him.  *  You  are,'  faid  fhe  to 
Emily,  as  they  were  continuing  theif 
route,   *  the  happieft  of  women ;  and  I 

*  rejoice  at  it  from  my  heart. — Never 

*  was  there  fuch  a  being  as  Lord  Ray- 
'  mond  1  —  fo  different,  fo  fuperiour  to  the 
'  young  men  one  ices,  fo,  in  one  word, 
'  parfi^.      But   you  do  not,   my  dear, 

£  5  *  feei» 
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*  feem  fenfible  of  your  own  liappinefs. 

*  You,  to  my  feelings,  have  often  treated 

*  Lord  Raynaond  with  indiiterence,  and 
'  always  with  referve.     It  was  but  the 

*  other  day,  that  you  were  warmly  and 

*  openly  expreffing  your  fatisfadlion  on 

*  the  thoughts    of  fhortly    feeing  Italy, 

*  though   you    knew  our   journey  mufi 

*  caufe  a  temporary  feparation,  which  I 

*  am  fure  te  feels  feverely. — You  are  in- 

*  deed    llrangely    infenfible  V '  Can 

*  you/  replied  Emily,  with  much  gen- 
tlenefs,,  *  wiQi  my  heart  deeply  engaged 

*  to  a  man,  of  whofe  ferious  Intentions  I 

*  am  To  uncertain  ? — and  ought  I  not  ra:- 

*  ther  to  curb  than  encourage  any  grow- 

*  ing  affedlion,  of  which  I  might  be  fuf- 
^  ceptible  for  Lord  Raymond,  whom,  I 
<  muft   think  it   not  impoffible,    I  may 

*  never  fee  again  r' — ^  And   under   fuch 

«  doubt 
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'  doubt  you  are  compofed  ! — quite  conrt- 

*  pofed  ! — well,  {uchfrudencey  continued 
Mrs.  Stainville,  flirugging  up  her  flioul- 
ders,  *  at  eighteen  /did  not  poflefs !' ^ 

*  Your  fituation/  faid  Emily,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  ^  was  far  difTerent  from 
'  mine— alone   and    unproteded    in  the 

*  world,  misfortune  has  thus  early  taughc 

*  mCy  to  think  perhaps  too  feriouHy  ;  for 
'  had  not  one  kind  friend  flretched  out 

*  his-  prote6ling  hand  to  fave  me,    whaC 

*  might  not  have  been  my  fate  V — ^  Nay, 

*  now  you  quite  affect  me,  dear  Emily,' 
fald  Mrs.  Stainville,  embracing  her^  *  do 
'  not  talk  thus  -have  you  not  in  me  ano- 
'  ther  friend,  whofc  utmoft  ^vijlj,   at  lead:, 

*  is   to    fcrve    you  V ^  Forgive  thefe 

*  tears  r  faid  Emily,  endeavouring  to 
recover  herfelf}   '  tht^y  are  only  an,  un- 

*  avoidable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 

£  6  *  unhappjr 
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*  unhappy    mother ! 1    know   your 

*  goodnefs  for  nie^  and  am  not,  believe 

*  me,  ungrateful  I* Mrs.  Stainville  felc 

really  lorry  at  having  thus  diftreflbd  her 
young  friend,  and  endeavoured  by  re* 
peated  e5ipreffions  of  kindnefs  and  friends 
fliip,  to  difpel  the  melancholy  fhe  had 
excited  in  her  breaflr, 

A  thoughtful  filence  then  followed. 
Mrs.  Stainville  mufed  over  the  wonder^ 
as  it  appeared  to  her,  of  a  heart  like 
Emily's,  capable  of  the  tendered  feelings, 
being  infenfible  to  the  uncommonly  inter- 
efting  qualities  of  Lord  Raymond — and 
Emily  was  much  ata  lofs  t©  comprehend 
the  fentiments  of  her  friend,  and  where- 
fore what  appeared  to  her  merely  the 
efFedt  of  indecifion  in  Lord  Raymond's 
charader,  fliould  excite  fo  n>uch  admi- 
ration*.— 
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ration. — To  her  fimple  and  unfbphifti- 
eaued  mind  there  Teemed  no  reafon,  whjr, 
if  Lord  Raymond  took  the  intereft  in 
her,  which  Mrs.  Stainville  pretended,,  he 
fhould  not  have  openly  declared  his  fen- 
timents  for  h^r,  previoufly  to  her  depar- 
ture.— Their  acquaintance  had  been  of 
fufficient  length,  to  authorize  fuch  a  ftepi 
and  if^  on  the  contrary,  her  want  of  for- 
tune and  unprote(5led  fituation  were  ob- 
je6lion.s  to  his  more  fcrious  addrelles,  his 
attentions  ought,  furely,  Ihe  thought,  ne- 
ver to  have  been  fhewn  in  fo  decided  a 
manner,  or  with  a  view,  in  any  degree> 
to  captivate  her  afFedlions.  How  un- 
like the  anxious  care  of  real  friendfhip 
did  the  miftaken  fen  timents  of  Mrs. 
Stainville  appear  to  Emily  1— how  fupe- 
riour  the  rational  folicitude  of  her  old  and 
dear  Protedor  I  and  how,  at  this  moment. 
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did  her-  heart  overflow   with   gradtud-e 

and  refped  towards  him!-* Thecom- 

parifon  before  her  feemed,  if  pofTible,  to 
raife  his  value  in  her  eyes  ;  and  toincreafe 
that  tendernefs,  -and  truly  filial  affe6lion, 
which  (he  fo  deeply  felt  for  him — from 
his  idea,  her  imagination  naturally  tranf- 
ported  itfelf  to  the  feenes  of  her  child- 
hood, when  her  hours,  rendered  happy 
,by  his  care,  pafTed  in  playful  gaiety  and 
content. — »Here,  thought  (he,  could  I  have 
flopped  I  nor  ever  heard  the  fad  dory  of 
my  unfortunate  parents,  over  whofe  me- 
mory I  fo  foon  learned  to  weep,  without 
having  known  the  charm  of  their  endear* 
ments  1  Mrs.  Stainville  however  regret- 
ted the  pang  Ihe  had  inadvertently  given 
to  Emily,  and  became  more  cautious  in 
her  expreflions  of  zeal  for  lord  Raymond. 

The 
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The  variety  of  country,  through,  which 
they  pafled,  even  at  that  late  feafon  of  the 
year,  ferved  to  occupy  and  delight  the 
mind  ofEoiily;  (he  had  no  wi(h  as  to  the 
journey,  but  to  follow  Mrs.  Stainville's 
inclinations  i  all  was  to  her  new,  all  was 
interefting.  They  flopped  no  where,  for 
more  than  z  few  days,  till  they  arrived 
at  Rome,  where  Mrs.  Stainville  propo- 
fed  remaining  for  fome  months,  and, 
having  changed  her  original  plan,  then 
proceeding  to  Naples  for  the  fumnaer  ;  in 
the  vicinity  of  which,  fhould  the  heat 
there  prove  troublelbme,  flie  doubted 
not  but  that  ilie  (liould.  find  fome  fuffici- 
cntiy  cool  retreat. 

They  had  crofTed  the  Alps  by  the  way 
of  Lyons  and  Turin  ;  referving,  as  Mrs* 
Suiaville  faid^  for  their  return,  a  fecond 

and 
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and  more  detailed  view  of  Florence,  and 
fome  confiderable  flay  at  Venice,  where 
feveral  Roman  catholic  relations  of  Mr, 
Stainville's  were  fettled,  fonae  of  who«i 
(he  had  formerly  feen  in  England. 

Mrs.  Stainville  was  no  fooner  at  Rome, 
than  her  love,  her  enthufiafm  for  the  arts, 
her  fondnefs  for  literature  and  fcience,  re- 
turned to  her  with  redoubled  force  s,  flie 
avoided  all  Englifh  fociety,  and  was  fur- 
rounded  by  Ahhati  and  Lttterati\  among 
whom  were  to  be  found  feveral  men  of 
deep  learning  and  real  information,  fuch 
as,  in  that  country,  have  both  the  defire 
and   the   leifure  to   communicate   their 
knowledge  to  thofe,  who  really  wifh   to 
profit  by  their  inftru6lion. 

The 
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The  mornings  were  employed  in  vi- 
fiting  the  curious  and  nnagnificent  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Hill  extant  m  that 
celebrated  city,  and  its  envircns :  and 
the  evenings  were  pafied  at  her  own 
lodgings  with  her  literkry  friends,  and 
fome  artifts  and  muficians  of  eminence  ; 
except  when  fnc  occafionally  attended 
the  accademias  and  afTemblies,  with  the 
illufiriffimay  declined,  in  confequence  of 
letters  of  introdudtion,  to  prefent  her  to 
all  the  good  company  of  Rome,  or,  in  their 
own  phrafe,  ferjervlr  la. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for 
Emily  than  this  plan,  or  more  confonant 
tohertafte  and  difpofition.  Her  intelli- 
gent mind,  eager  third  af:er  knowledge> 
genius  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  gentle  iin- 
aiFe(5led  fimplicity  of  her  manners,  were 

foon 
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foon  obferved  by  the  fociety  in  which 
fhe  lived.  A  refpedlable  old  ecclenafiic, 
in  the  kindcft  naanner,  undertook  to  per- 
fect her  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lar^ 
guage>  as  well  as  to  continue  her  clafli- 
cai  (ludies.     '  I   muft,*   faid   he,   '  take 

*  charge  myjelf  of  inftruding  this  belliffima 

*  donnuy  to  fave  my  younger  coimpanions 

*  fronfi  the  danger,  to  which  they  muft 

*  be  expofed  in  fuch  an  attempt— £t:ro,' 
continued  he,  pointing  to  his  white  hair, 
'  la  mia  ^gide'  But  Emiiy  knew  neither 
coquetery  nor  affc6lation,  and  was  indeed 
only  likely  to  become  really  dangerous 
to  thofe  few  exalted  fpirits,  capable  of 
the  pure  flanne.of  real  love. 

Lord  Raymond,  who  had  agreed  with 
Mrs.  Stainville  to  follow  her  fteps,  flUl 
came  not.     Several   letters   had  pafied 

between 
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between  them,  which  were  not  alv/ays 
wholly  communicated  to  Emily;  but  of 
this  Ihe  took  little  notice,  concluding 
(which,  indeed,  was  partly  the  cafe,)  that 
the  letters  might  contain  fome  foolifh 
connplaints  of  her  indifference;  which 
Mrs.  Stainville,  kaowing  her  opinion  on 
the  fubjed,  might  naturally  wifh  to  avoid 
fhewing  her. 

Three  months  pafled  in  this  manner, 
to  the  infinite  fadsfacftion  of  Emily,  who 
fek  unbounded  gratitude  towards  her 
fiiend  for  the  advantages  Ihe  derived 
from  her  :  while  Mrs.  Stainville  really  fek 
a  pride  in  the  uncommon  degree  of  pro- 
grefs  her  young  protegee  made  with  the 
feveral  mafters  (lie  had  procured  for  her  ; 
and  h^r  prodigious  friend/hip^  which  had 
fometimes  been  a  little  on  the  v/ane  at 

Paris^ 
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Paris,  now  returned  with  redoubled  e^t- 
prefiions  of  kindnefs  and  afFedion,  which 
were  at  the  moment  all  fincere.  Emily, 
at  RomCy  infcead  of  interfering  with,  ferv- 
ed  rather  to  efcabliHi  the  pretenficns  of 
her  friend.  The  fonnets  and  verfes  of 
the  obfequious  yf.-^^^/i  uere  all  addrefled 
to  Mrs.  Stainvillej  and  her  charms,  h^r 
merits,  and  her  munificence,  repeated  by 
them  in  every  fpecies  of  rhyme. — If 
Emily  fang  or  played,  or,  at  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville*s  exprefs  dt^ivty  produced  any  of 
the  mafterly  fl<:etches,  which  fbe  made, 
of  the  remarkable  buildings,  or  odier 
pi6lurefque  fcenes,  the  praifes  juflly  la- 
vilbed  on  Emily  feemed  to  redound  alfo 
to  the  honour  of  her  own  fuperiour  tafte; 
and  ihe  refleded  with  much  felf-com- 
placency,  that  7^^  had  drawn  from  ob- 
fcurity  a  Being  fo  much  admired.     In 

ihort. 
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fliort,  moft  of  thofe  about  her  knew  fo 
well  how  to  qualify  their  expreffions  of 
delight  at  Emily's  beauty  and  talents,  as 
not  to  offend  the  vanity  of  the  padrona 
Uluflrijfimay  at  whofe  houfe  they  were 
entertained,  and  always  received  with 
the  moft  flattering  attentions  and  pollte- 
nefs  i  for  nobody  knew  better  than  Mrs, 
Stainville,  what,  in  the  common  way  of 
the  world,  was  due  both  to  herfelf  and 
others. 

So  much  time  had  now  elapfed  fince 
they  left  Paris,  that  Mrs.  Stainville  began 
to  accuftom  herfelf  to  the  idea  of  lord 
Raymond's  not  following  them  at  all; 
and  this,  from  her  ahjorpion  in  vertu:, 
with  lefs  difficulty  than  might  have  been 
fuppofed,  Emily,  who  had  always 
doubted  his    coming,    confidered   this 

merely 
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merely  as  a  proof  of  her  having  formed 
a  juft  eftimation  of  the  pajfton,  which  her 
fi-iend  fuppofed  him  to  entertain  for  her, 
and  of  courfe  felt  little  difappointment 
and  lefs  furpTize— when  at  1  aft  a  letter, 
fent  to  Mrs.  Stain viile  by  an  avant- 
cDurier^  difpatched  to  fecure  lodgings  for 
lord  Raymond^  announced  his  being  not 
only  on  the  road,  but  aftually  arrived  at 
Florence,  where  he  meant  to  reft  for  a 
day  or  two,  having  travelled  tiiither  from 
Paris,  Without  ftopping,  night  and  day. — 
A  method  of  feeing  foreign  countries, 
however  ftrange  ic-  may  feem,  fre- 
(juently  adopted  by  pcrfons  wholly  idle, 
and  whofe  time  is  too  much  at  their  own 
diipofaL 

*  There  V    faid.  Mrs.  Stainyille,    on 
opening  the  letter,  with  an  air- of  tri- 
umph 
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nmph— »'  Lord  Raymond  is  coming, 
*  after  all- — /never  doubted  him '.'^ — A 
flight  blulTi  overfpread  the  check  of 
Emily  at  thefe  words  -,  but  more  from 
the  idea  of  what  Ihe  thought  might  be 
fuppofed  to  be  excited  in  her  breaft  on 
this  intelligence,  than  from  any  real  agi- 
tation which  fhe  felt. 

The  day  or  two^  which  lord  Raymond 
was  to  pafs  at  Florence,  had  already  ex- 
ceeded a  fortnight,  when,  at  lad,  towards 
evening,  his  chaife  drove  up  to  Mrs. 
Stainville's  door,  lodgings  having  been 
taken  for  him  at  the  fame  houfe.  He  had 
no  fooner  alighted,  than  he  inquired  for 
t\i^EngliJh  ladies,  and  was  inilantly  (hewn 
into  Mrs.  Stainvilie's  apartment.  It  hap- 
pened,thatEmiiy  had  thatmorning  been  fit- 
ting for  her  portrait;  and  Mrs»Stainville  had 

infilled 
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infifted  on  h^r  continuing  for  the  day  ill 
the  fame  drefs,  which  fhe  faid  fo  particu- 
larly became  her.  Lord  Raymond,  on 
entering  the  room,  was  ftruck  with  the 
novelty  of  Emily's  appearance,  and,  if 
pofTible^  with  the  increafed  beauty  of  her 
figure.  Her  drefs,  that  of  a  Tufcan 
Peafant,  with  the  large  hat,  and  her  hair 
arranged  exadly  in  their  coftumty  gave 
fomewhat  of  a  different  characfler  to  her 
face,  and  fhe  was  that  evening  fr^ttier^  than 
flie  had  ever  before  appeared  s  for  pretty- 
nefs  certainly  was  not  the  chara(5leriilic 
excellence  of  her  countenance.  Lord 
Raymond  had  no  fooner  paid  his  com- 
pfiments  to  Mrs.  Stainville,  than  he 
came  up  to  Emily,  with  a  look  of  fo 
much  admiration,  as  nearly  to  embarrafs 
her.  He  wondered  within  himfelf  how 
he  could  have  remained  fo  long  behind, 

for 
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for  the  very  caufes  of  his  delay  were 
then  almoft  forgotten  by  him.— Thefc 
were  no  other  than  that  to  Paris  he  was 
accuftomed,  and  therefore  he  liked  it; 
and  that  with  a  miftrcfs  it  was  trouble- 
fome  to  part,  and  therefore  he  kept  her. 
Mademoifelle  Alhinie,  however,  fufpect- 
ing  that  the  Milor  Anglais  might  fhortly 
defert  her,  although  one  of  the  mod  fa- 
fhionable  ladies  defon  etat  at  Paris  3  and 
having  an  6ffer  of  a  permanent  fetde- 
ment  from  a  fermier  general^  thought 
proper  to  refign^  rather  than  wait  the 
chance  of  being  difmiiTed;  at  which 
Lord  Raynnond  fancying  himfelf  of- 
fended, deternnined  to  leave  Paris;  and 
recolk5ledy  that  fome  months  before  he 
had  promifed,  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome. 
Abfence  and  diftance  h^d  pretty  nearly 
crafed  the  impreffions  made  by  Emily 
VOL.  III.  F  on 
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on  his  heart,  when  the  fight  of  her  again 
revived  them  with  additional  force.  Yet, 
though  feeing  her  every  day  in  thofe  ha- 
bits of  intimacy,  in  which  perfons  before 
acquainted  naturally  live  when  meet- 
ing in  a  foreign  country,  Hill  in  the 
courfe  of  above  fix  weeks  pafiTed  at 
Rome,  he  had  not  entirely  brought 
himfelf  to  the  final  dccifion  of  making  a 
ferious  engagement.  It  was  not  Emily's 
want  of  fortune,  or  the  fituation  in  which 
flie  was  placed,  to  which  he  obje6i:ed. 
Without  being  really  generous,  he  cared 
not  for  money;  he  had  always  had 
more  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with, 
which  he  continued  to  fquander  away 
without  difcrimination,  or  confidering 
that  others  ever  felt  the  want  of  it ;  and 
even  had  the  name  of  Melville  not  been 
fuch  as  could  with  propriety  be  joined  to 

that 
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that  of  any  other  family,  however  noble, 
he  would  have  thought  the  rank  he  gave 
his  wife  always  nobility  fufficient.  But 
his  charadler  was  by  nature  undecided, 
and  from  never  having  been  obliged  to 
do  any  thing  he  did  not  like,  he  feldom 
clearly  knew  what  he  did  like,  and  fiill 
lefs  what  he  Jbould  like. — Befides,  Emily 
was  not  dying  for  him,  ihe  neither  flat- 
tered him,  nor  encouraged  him  in  the 
thoufand  little  whims  and  fancies,  in 
which  he  had  been  accuflonoed  to  be 
indulged :  of  this,  under  the  borrowed 
names  of  ''jjant  of  feeling  and  indifference^ 
he  would  fometimes  complain  to  Mrs. 
Stainville,  as  to  a  common  friend  \  and 
flie,  from  thinking  it  fentimental  to  pity 
him,  confirmed  him  in  error  j  for 
Emily's  heart  was  free,  and  had  Lord 
Raymond's  affedions  been  fincere  and 
fteady,  it  would  have  excited  and  con- 
F  2  firmed 
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firmed  her*s  -,  and  he  might  have  per- 
manently attached  and  united  to  his  def- 
tiny  a  woman,  whofe  infinite  worth 
his  mind,  indeed,  was  incapable  of  ever 
juftly  appreciating. 

Mrs.  StainviJle,  from  the  time  of  lord 
Raymond's  arrival,  became  gradually 
more  indifferent  to  the  objedls,  which  had 
of  late  fo  much  engroflfed  her  mind,  while 
Emily  continued  the  fame  fedulous  atten- 
tion to  all  the  purfuits,  in  which  flie  was 


engaged, 


Lord  Raymond  faw  nothing  in  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  that  attraded  his 
notice  :  pi6lures  and  ftatues  little  inte- 
reded  him,  and  he  thought  the  Italians 
*  the  moil:  horridly  flupid  fet  of  [  eople 
'  in  the  world*  which  was  indeed,  the  lefs 
extraordinary,  as  he  underftood  fcarcely 

a  (ingle 
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a  fingle  word  of  their  language—^  Cice- 
rone's ledlures  he  frotefted  againfl,  but 
accompanied  Mrs.  Stainville  and  Ennily 
conilantly,  in  their  morning  exciirfions. 
Emily,  as  occafion  offered,  fometimes 
rallied  him,  fometimes  endeavoured 
to  reafon  with  him  on  his  fancies  and 
follies,  but  with  little  fuccefs ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  was  confide  red  by.  him  as 
fomething  little  fiiort  of  offence,  and 
frefh  complaints  were  in  confequencc 
always  made  to  Mrs.  Stainville.  She 
underfiood  Mm,  felt  for  hm,  and  fel- 
dom  failed   to  lament  that  ^  Juch  Jenti- 

*  ments    as  his   fhould  ever  be  treated 

*  with   indifferencey    or  not  as  they  de- 

*  ferved,'  for  fhe  '  confelfed  they  were 
'  her  own!* — *  We  fee  no  faults/  faid 
(lie,  with  aTigh,   *  in  what  wc  love  ! — 

*  therefore  kve  not  where  we  fee  faults  !" 

F  3  Thus, 
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Thus,  without  at  firfl  intending  it,  did 
Mrs.  Stainville  gradually  undermine  the 
paffion  of  a  lover  for  her  friend,  whofe 
rank  and  fortune  would  have  placed  her 
in  a   brilliant   fituation,   and  whofe  na- 
turally  harmlefs    character,   guided    by 
Emily's  good  fenfe,  afFeftion,  and  judg- 
ment,  might  have  materially  improved, 
to  the   increafe   not  only   of  the  confe- 
quence  to  which  his  rank  and  fortune  en- 
titled him,  but  of  his  own  real  happincfs, 
Mrs.  Stainville  had  originally  been  per- 
fedly  fincere  in  her  wifh  to  fee  Emily 
united  to  Lord  Raymond :  fhe  felt  a  pride 
in  the  idea  of  bringing  her  back  to  Doc* 
tor  Stanmore,  Countefs  of  Raymond^  and  in 
thus  fliowing  at  once  the  value  o{  her 
protection,  and,  as  fhe  thought,  the  tri- 
umph of  friendfhip.—But  the  dangerous 
indulgence  of  liftening  to  the  pafTionatc 

complaints 
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complaints    of  a   young     man,    whofe 
elegance    of    figure,  and   gentierfcfs   of 
manner,     rendered    him    in     fome    re- 
fpe6ls    very     captivating,      fl:se     found 
too   difficult  to  refift.      She  heard  and 
applauded  the  exprefTion    of  fentiments 
for  another,  till  fhe  began  to  feel    how 
much    flie  wiilicd  fuch    fentiments  ad- 
dreficd   to  herfelf )    her  manner  to  Lord 
Raymorld  became  more  tender,  and  her 
intcrefl:  in  all  ht  faid  increafed.     Emily's 
injenjibility  was  more  wondered  at  -y   more 
feverely    condemned.      Lord  Raymond 
began   to   dlfcover,  that  Mrs.  Stainville 
was  flill  extremely  handfome,  and  knew 
not  how  it  happened,  that  he  had  till  then 
fo  little  noticed  her  beauty.    Their  con- 
verfations  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  they  often  pafTed  whole  hours 
together,  while  Emily   was  engaged  in 
F  4  fludy. 
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ftudy,  in  mufic,  or  in  drawing  with  ]\cr 
maflen. — In  the  fcientific  meetings,  of 
which  Mrs.  Stainville  had  been  fo  fond. 
Lord  Raynaond  took  no  delight;  yet 
without  the  albati  and  literati^  fuch 
even  as  they  now  appeared  to  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville, the  evenings  would  have  paffed  but 
awkwardly  with  the  trio  only,  circumftan- 
ced  as  they  then  were.  After  the  com- 
pany had  taken  "their  leave,  a  moon  light 
walk  v^s  often  propofeo  and  accepted, 
even  when  Emily  thought  it  too  late, 
and  herfelf  retired  to  bed. 

In  this  predicament,  no  other  fociety 
offering  itfelf  but  that  of  a  few  awkward 
Engliili  lads  and  their  tutors,  and  the 
time  not  being  far  diflant,  at  which  Mrs, 
Stainville  had  originally  propofed  going 
to  Naples,  after  founding  Lord  Ray- 
mond 
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mond  on  the  fubje6l,  who  entirely  ap- 
proved it,  fhe  fignified  her  intention  of 
proceeding  thither  immediately  to  Emily; 
and  every  thing  being  fhortly  arranged 
for  the  journey,  they  fet  out  for  that 
place. 


M 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

For  fome  time  after  their  arrival  at 
Naples,  the  beauty  of  the  fcene,  the  va- 
riety of  new  obje^ls,  and  the  buftle  of 
that  imnaenfe  and  populous  city,  com- 
pletely occupied  Emily's  attention  ;  and 
the  conflant  crowds  in  which  the  even- 
ings were  pafTed,  it  being  then  the  time  of 
Carnival,  facilitated  the  manege  carried  on 
between  Mrs.  Stainville  and  Lord  Ray- 
mond. But  Emily's  quicknefs  could  not 
fuffer  her  long  to  be  wholly  blinded, 
though  the  innocence  of  her  own  unfuf- 
pecdting  and  upright  mind  made  her  doubt 
for  fome  time  the  caufe  of  Mrs.  Stainville's 
altered  manner  to  her,  and  Lord  Ray- 
mond's 
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mond's  coldnefs,   and  often  forced   ci- 
vility. 

The  firfl  lefTon  is  always  fevere,  which 
teaches  a  youthful  mind,  thdit  friendjhip 
can  he  falje\  and  Emily  felt  more  deeply 
the  infincerity  and  want  of  confidence  m 
Mrs.  Stainville,  than  the  lofs  of  her 
lover.  There  her  heart  fortunately  had 
not  been  too  far  engaged,  and  flie  re- 
joiced at  having  been  able  cxa6lly  to 
follow  Dr.  Stanmore's  advice,  who,  all 
intelligence,  and  alive  to  every  thing  even 
the  mod  minute,  that  might  interefl  or 
afFe6l  his  child,  had  before  fufpe6ted  what 
was  palling  at  Paris,  both  from  Emily's 
letters,  and  indiftind  hints  dropped  with- 
out intention  in  Mrs.  Stainville's,  (who 
from  time  to  time  had  written  to  him)  for 
her  plan  was  to  furprife  him,  when  Lord 
F  6  Raymond 
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Raymond  had  made  his  propofals  ifi 
form,  by  announcing  to  him  the  future 
counters. 

But  Dt,  Stanmore,  fearing  the'poffiblc 
confequences  of  perhaps  too  fanguine 
hopes  of  an  eftablifliment  every  way  fo 
advantageous  (for  he  was  acquainted, 
though  not  perfonally,  with  Lord  Ray- 
mond's family),  had,  with  earneilnefs  in 
his  letters  to  Emily,  exhorted  her  fo  far 
to  guard  her  heart,  ifpoflible,  againfl  cap- 
tivation,  as  not  to  endanger  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  fhould  Lord  Raymond's 
intentions  not  be  ferious — Young  men, 
he  faid,  often  neither  knew  their  own 
minds,  nor  the  mifchief  they  did  by  at- 
tentions Ihown  through  mere  idlenefs,  or 
caufed  by  temporary  admiration.  He 
advifed  her  to  profit  by  the  prefent  cir- 
2  cumftances. 
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Cumftances,  fo  advantageous  to  her  edu- 
cation, and  to  lofe  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  information; 
which  would,  he  faid,  in  whatever  fitua- 
tion  fhe  naight  hereafter  be  placed,  ferve 
to  (Irengthen  and  fupport  her  mind. — 
Emily,  v/hofe  chara6ler  was  naturally 
turned  to  refledion,  profited  by  his  in- 
junctions, and  referved,  till  their  meet- 
ing, fully  to  explain  what  then  really 
caufed  her  uneafinefs,  for  her  fituation 
became  awkward  and  unpleafant, 

Mrs.  Stainville  could  not  doubt,  al- 
though Emily's  honeft  pride  prevented 
her  complaining,  but  that  fhe  faw  through 
the  duplicity  of  her  conduct,  and  had 
juftly  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  under- 
flianding,  to  attempt  at  an  excufe.  She 
had,   indeed,   at   firft   tried  to  reconcile 

what 
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what  fhe  would  have  blamed  in  others^ 
with  what  fhe  was  doing  herfelf,  by  affed- 
ing  an  appearance  o{ inter ejiing  melancholy y 
hinting  at  the  refifilejs  -powers  of/ympathy, 
talking  of  unfortunate^  unconquerable  Jen- 
Jationsy  and  all  ^^  farrago  of  falfe  fenti- 
rnent,  fo  frequently  offered,  and  fo  often 
received,  as  current  coin  in  thefe  cafes. 
Meafures,  however,  Mrs.  Stainville,  for 
her  own  fake,  was  determined  to  keep ; 
and  continued,  to  appearance,  the  fame 
attentions  to  Emily ;  who  with  gratitude 
remembered  the  obligations  flie  owed 
her,  and  felt  without  rancour,  however 
painfully,  that  change  toward  her  in  Mrs. 
Stainville's  heart,  which  from  the  ftate 
of  her  own  (he  had  fo  little  expedled  or 
deferved. 

Something  Mrs.  Stainville  clearly  faw 
cnuft  be  done  :  for  though  Emily,  from 

the 
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the  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  Innocence, 
and  the  integrity  of  her  mind,   would 
have    become    gradually   eafier     under 
the  prefent  circumftances,  unpleafant  as 
they  were,  it  was  by  no  means  the  fame 
with    Mrs.   Stainville,   who    found    the 
awkwardnefs  of  the  fituation  in  which  ihe 
had    placed   herfelf  daily  increafe;    for 
though  weak,    and,  from   the  want  of 
fteady  principles,  an  eafy  prey  to  paffion, 
her  heart  was   not   depraved,  and    fhe 
could  not  fee  Emily  without  a  filent  re- 
proach  to  herfelf;    befides,  the   attach- 
ment (lie  now  fdt  for  Lord  Raymond 
was  not  void  of  jealoufy,  and  fhe  dreaded 
the  return  of  a  paffion  he  certainly  bad 
felt,    were    he    allowed    conftantly  to 
have  the  obje6l  of  his  former  admiration 
before  his  eyes,   the  powers  of  whofe 

dangerous 
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dangerous  charms,  Ihe  could  not  fuffici- 
ently  deceive  herfelf,  not  feriouHy  to 
fear. — In  confequence  of  thefe  reflec- 
tions, a  plan  was  formed  in  her  head^ 
the  execution  of  which  ihe  entered  upon 
immediately. — The  firll  ftep  towards  this 
was  quitting  Naples,  where  ihe  had 
originally  declared  her  intention  of  paf- 
fing  a  much  more  confiderable  time, 
withdut  incurring  a  fufpicion  of  the  real 
caufe  of  this  change.  For  this  purpofe, 
file  aiFe(51:ed  to  be  more  languid,  more 
unwell,  and  more  in  Tnjufferingjlate^  even 
than  ufual  to  her  extreme  delicacy  of 
health,  and  wretched  nerves.  The  fui- 
phureous  air  of  Naples  killed  her  \  the 
cfprejjion  of  a  Jcirocco  was  intolerable  -, 
and  in  a  tramontana,  with  her  lungs ^  how 
QQuldJhe  breathe  ? 

All 
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All  this  v/as  fo  well  a6led,  that  Emily 
believed  her  really  ill,  and,  forgetting  all 
idea  of  injuries,  remembered  only  her 
former  extreme  kindnefs,  and  was  under 
ferious  anxiety  abouther. — *  Since  the  air 

*  of  this  place  difagrees  vvi:h  you,'  faid 
Emily  affe6lionately,  '  why   fhould  you 

*  not,  deareft  Madam,  change  it  imme- 
'  diately  ?* — '  I  believe   you  are    right, 

*  dear  Emily,  I  will  take  your  advice,*  re- 

*  plied  Mrs.  Stainville,  *  it  is  certain,  that 

*  hertf  I  cannot  exifi.'  Preparations  for  the 
journey  were  immediately  commenced, 
and,  if  Jhe  revived,  as  fhe  faid  was  often 
the  cafe  from  change  of  place,  Venice 
was  to  be  the  object,  but  they  were  to 
be  a  longer  or  fiiorter  time  in  their  way 
thither,  according  as  Mrs.  Stainville's 
health  required.  About  this  time,  too, 
a  circumftance  happened,  which  made 

her 
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her  doubly  anxious  to  be  gone,  as  ^le 
thought  it  indicated  the  neceffity  of 
feparating  Lord  Raynnond  from  Eniily. 
She  had  one  day  been  giving  fome  direc- 
tions to  her  fervants  in  another  room, 
when,  returning  to  her  own  apartment, 
fhe  found  Lord  Raymond,  whom  (he 
had  left  there,  leaning  carelcfsly  out  of 
the  window,  fitting  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  and  holding  fomt thing  in  his 
hand,  which  fhe  perceived  was  a  pidlure, 
and  which  he  was  examining  with  fa 
much  attention  and  feeming  admiration, 
that  he  neither  heard  her  come  in,  nor 
knew  [he  was  near  him,  till  (he  tapped 
him  on  the  ilioulder* — He  darted,  co- 
loured, and  immediately  getting  up,  re- 
placed the  pidure  on  the  table,  from 
which  he  had  taken  it,  v/idiout  fpeak- 
ing. — It  was  the  very  portrait  of  Emily, 

for 
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for  which  fhe  had  fitten  in  the  drefs  ofa 
Florentine  peafant,  before  mentioned  j  a 
miniature  which  Mrs.  Stainville  ufuaHy 
carried  in  her  pocket,  but  had  accidentally 
left  on  her  table. — Mrs.  Stainville, on  per- 
ceiving what  the  picture  was,  which  had 
fo  much  abforbed  Lord  Raymond's  at- 
tention,and  the  embarrafTment  of  his  man- 
ner on  being  difcovered,  v/as  too  much 
agitated  herfelf  to  addrefs  him,  and  they 
both  felt  relieved  for  once,  by  Emily's 
entering  and  interrupting  their  tete-a-tete. 

The  leaving  Naples  was  now  with  flill 
more  earneftnefs  accelerated,  and  though 
a  temporary  feparation  with  Lord  Ray- 
mond was  to  be  the  confequence  (as 
Mrs.  Stainville*s  attention  to  the  rules  of 
propriety  allowed  her  not  to  admit  of  his 
then  accompanying  them  on  the  road),  fhe 

felt 
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felt  much  relieved  when  the  day  of  their 
departure  was  come.  The  firft  place  of 
rendezvous  was  fixed  for  Bologna,  which 
place  Mrs.  Stainville  and  Emily  reached 
without  any  occurrence  worth  mention- 
ing, having  taken  their  road  by  the  Adri- 
atic  coaft,  and  flopped  at  the  different 
places  mod  worthy  of  notice,  for  what 
Mrs.  Stainville  reckoned  a  ^(?r«//  time* 

Lord  Raymond,  by  another  road,  ar- 
rived on  the  very  fame  day,  and  was 
ready  at  the  door  of  the  inn  where  they 
alighted,  to  hand  them  out  of  the  car- 
riage J  but  fo  tormented  was  Mrs.  Stain^ 
ville  now  by  her  jealoufy  of  Emily,  that, 
not  knowing  how  exadlly  to  interpret 
a  punduality  fhe  had  not  expeded,  (lie 
enjoyed  not,  as  fhe  otherwife  would  have 
done,  their  re-union.  LordRaytnond^s  at- 
tentions 
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tendons  to  her,  however,  were  continued; 
and  Emily,  flie  plainly  faw,  was  above 
making  the  Highteft  advances  on  her  fide 
towards  an  attempt  to  regain  the  power 
Ihe  once  had  over  him  ; — her  manner  to 
him  now  was  that  of  perfed  civility,  and 
perfed  indifference. 

About  a  week  had  paflfed,  fince  their 
arrival  at  Bologna,  when  one"  evening 
that  they  happened  to  be  at  the  opera, 
about  the  middle  of  the  performance, 
the  door  of  one  of  the  boxes  near 
her  was  opened^  and  feveral  m,en  en- 
tered, who,  by  their  drefs  and  manner, 
feemed  tobeEnglidi. — One  in  particular, 
from  the  remarkable  elegance  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  beauty  of  his  figure,  at- 
tra6bed  Emily's  notice.— He  fat  filently, 

and,  as  it  feemed,  wholly  occupied  by 

the 
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the  performance.  — Emily,  after  con- 
fidering  him  for  fome  time,  afked  Mrs. 
Stain ville,  if  (he  knew  who  that  young 
man  was  ;  pointing  to  the  ftranger— - 
Mrs.  Stainville  anfwerecl  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  almoft  without  even  turning 
her  head  to  look  towards  the  perfon — • 
On  this  Emily,  addreiTing  herfelf  to  Lord 
Raymond,  repeated  her  queftion— Lord 
Raymond  anfwered  her  alio  in  the  ne- 
gative, but  with  a  fmile,  or  half  fneer, 
which  made  her  colour. — *  The  Gentle- 
man,'  faid  he  to  Emily,  lowering  his 
voice,   *  whoever  he  may  be,   has  reafon 

*  to    be    flattered     with    the     attention 

*  he    has   excited    in   Mifs  Melville— 

*  every  one  is  4iot  fo  fortunate  !* 

Emily,    however,    frequently     again 
looked  towards  the  (tranger,  who  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  the  fame  feeming  attention  to  the  ' 
performance  J    then,  a   little  before  the 
opera  ended,  got  up,   and  taking  leave 
of  his  connpanions,  retired. 

On  the  morning  following,  Mrs.Stain- 
ville  announced  her  intention  of  leaving: 
Bologna  on  the  next  day  but  one. — '  So 
'  foon,  Madam  !'*  exclaimed  Emily,  with 
an  involuntary  expreflion  of  furprife. — 
'  Have  you  any  objedlion,  my  dear  V 
replied  Mrs.  Stainville,  furprifed  in  her 
turn  at  Something,  fhe  could  not  define 
zvbaty  that  ftruck  her  as  unufual  in  Emily *s 
manner. — ^O!  far  from  it,'  faid  Emily, 
colouring  deeply,  as  fhe  recolkded  her- 
felf— '  how  can  I  pofTibly  have  any 
'  objecStion  either  to  going  or  flaying,  as 

*  it  may    be    mofl    agreeable  to   you  ? 

*  Every  place  I  have  yet  fecn  in  It.ily 

*  has 
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*  has   afforded   frefli    obje6ls    of   admi- 

*  ration,  and  diofe  which,  owing  to  your 

<  kindnefs,   I  am  ftill  to  fee,  will  not,  I 

*  am  convinced,  prove  lefs  interelling  - 

*  I  only— r — '  Well,my  dear,  Emily/ 
faid  Mrs,  Stainville,  wifhing  to  end  the 
converfation,  as  fhe  faw  Lord  Raymond 
coming — ^  fince  you  like  it,  we  will  fet 
out  the  day  after  to-morrow.'  She  then 
walked  to  ihe  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  began  talking  to  Lord  Raymond, 

The  next  day  a  box  at  the  opera  was 
propofed  to  Mrs.  Stainville  for  that  even* 
ing,  who,  turning  to  Emily,  faid — '  Do 

<  you  wilh  to  go  Emily?'  and  then  without 
waiting  for  her  anfwer,  continued,  *  I 
confefs  I  feel  very  unwell.' — '  By  no 
means,'  faid  Emily  with  quicknefs, 
wifhing  to  repair  her  fault  of  the  pre- 
ceding 
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ceding  day. — *  I  really  prefer  flaying  at 
home/  This  was  not  quite  the  cafe, 
for  Emily  had  depended  on  going  to  the 
opera,  as  Mrs.  Stainville  had  appeared 
for  fome  time  to  avoid  flaying  at  home 
in  the  evenings,  unlels  with  more  com- 
pany than  lord  Raymond  and  hcr- 
fclfi  and  in  going  to  the  opera  Emily 
thought  it  probable,  that  flie  miight  again 
fee  the  flranger,  and  perhaps  learn  who 
he  wasi  yet  thought  llie  to  herfelf,  how 
can  I  be  fo  childifli  1— he  is  fome  Eng- 
lifhman  of  rank,  travelling,  it  is  evidervt ; 
and  what  can  his  name  or  title  ever  flgnify 
to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Stainville  was  uncommonly 
thoughtful,  and  out  of  fpirits  that  whole 
day  j  when  in  the  evening,  afcer  a  long 
converfation  between  her  and  lord  Ray- 

VOL.  HI.  G  fnond, 
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mond,  which  was  continued  in  a  low 
voice,  Emily  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  it 
was  then  determined,  that  lord  Raymond 
fhouldnot  merely  meet  them  at  the  dif- 
ferent towns  where  they  made  any  flay,  as 
(lie  had  underftood  to  have  been  fettled 
between  them,  when  they  all  left  Naples, 
but  a6lually  accompany  them  on  the  road. 
Emily  felt  this  as  an  impropriety,  and  as 
what  was  extremely  unpleafantto  herfelf; 
but  fetting  apart  the  fear  of  appearing  to 
be  governed  by  pique,  (he  could  not 
prefume  to  make  any  obje(5lion  to  this 
plan  3  as  her  pretending  to  know  better 
than  Mrs.  Stanville  on  fuch  a  fubjed, 
mull,  fhe  thought,  appear  like  the  greatefl 
impertinence.  Mrs.  Stainviiie  had,  how- 
ever, looked  extremely  difcoiicerted  when 
flie  fpcke,  which  Emily,  wifhing  not  further 
todiftrefsher,  affeded  not  to  obfervc.— 
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Hsr  mind  was  of  that  generous  nature, 
which  in  no  cafe  does  not,  in  fome  degree, 
participate  the  unhappinefs  of  others.— 
She  feels,  thought  Emily  to  herfelf,  a  paf- 
fion  for  this  young  man,  by  whom,  per- 
haps, that  paflion  is  but  half  returned,  too 
powerful  for  her  reafon  to  refift!  — is  fhe 
not  then  deferving  alfo  of  pity,  however 
much  Ihe  may  be  deferving  of  cenfure  ? 

Emily  retired  to  her  own  room,  fay- 
ing, fhe  was  going  to  write  —Her  fituation 
was  become  ferioufly  diflrefTing,  and  fhe 
felt  fhe  wanted  the  advice  of  her  abfent  and 
her  only  friend— She  fighed  deeply  i  and 
the  reflexion  of  the  impoffibility  of  now 
recurring  to  the  immediate  fupport  and 
comfort  of  do6lor  Stanmore's  friendfhip 
and  affcdion,  quite  overcame  her  fpirits. 
She  feveral  times  took  up  lier  pen  to 
G  2  addrefs 
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addrefs  bJm,  and  then  again  laid  it 
down,  unable  to  begin  her  letter  from 
the  tears,  which  inceflantly  filled  her  eyes. 
In  this  fituation  flie  was  interrupted  by 
mademojfelk  Jaqtiel'me^  who  tripped  into 
the  room,  humming  a  French  vaudeville, 
—She  was,  ilie  faid,  come  to  inquire,  ^  Si 
mademoijelle  ncivoitrien  a  emhallery  as  fhe 
found  that  madame  intended  to  fet  out  the 
next  day,  at  which  fhe  was  rather  etonnee-, 
but  fhe  had  no  fooner  caft  her  eyes 
on  Emiiy,  than  coming  up  to  her, 
and  reiling  both  her  hands  on  the  table 
at  which  Emily  was  fitting,  (he  exclaimed 

*  Ah !    7rton   Dieu !  ma   chere    demoifelky 

*  vous  pleurez,  qiCavez  vojis  ?—  inais  ne 
fleurez  pas — ma  mere  me  dijoit  totijours, 
"  Jaquellns,  ne  pleure  pasy  celagdteles  yeux 
^^~^et  voiis  les  avezji  beaux ^  mademoijelle  /" 
Emily  fmiled,  then  thanking  mademoijelle 

Jaque- 
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Jaqudinehr  her  attention,  told  her,  that 
file  had  nothing  to  trouble  her  vvich,  and 
that  what  few  things  fhe  had  to  pack  up, 
flie  would  bring  to  her  prclcndy,  hoping 
by  thefe  means  to  get  rid  of  her.  But 
madcmoijelle  Jaqueline  was  not  difpofed  tO' 
go  i  fhe  kept  turning  and  turnin_g  about 
the  room,  firft  taking  up  one  thing,  and 
then  another,  and  laying  them  down 
again,  where  fhe  found  them. — Poor 
Emily,  who  wanted  to  write  in  quiet, 
every  now  and  then  cafl  a  melan- 
choly look  towards  her,  not  choofing  di- 
redtly  to  fay,  that  fhe  wifhed  to  be  \di 
alone. — *  'Vcus  voila  hien  trifte  /*  faid 
mademoijelle  Jaqueline,  half  muttering  to 
herfelf — '  ceji  hien  dur^  aujfil  mats  tout 
s' arranger  a,'' — Emily  cafl  a  look  of  fome 
furprife  at  her,  but  faid  nothing,  think- 
GJ  ing 
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ing  that  the  beil  chance  of -filenclng  her. 

*  O!'   continued  fhe,  ftili  half  to  herfelf, 

*  vous  faite%  VHonnee^  mademoijelley  maisje 
^ Jais  Men  ce  que  jejats  /  faying  this,  as  fhe 
was  near  the  door,  and  could  find  no  tole- 
rable pretence  for  flopping  any  longer, 
fhe  left  the  room.  Enaily  eafily  guelTcd 
at  what  mademoijelle  Jaqueline  meant> 
as  fhe  had  once  or  twice  before  given 
hints  of  her  own  furmifesi  but  never  hav- 
ing received  the  flightefl  encouragement 
to  talk  on  thefubjedl,  from  Emily, 
Hie  had  hitherto  been  kept  within 
bounds. — '  Good  heavens  !'  faid  Emily 
to  herfelf,  '  to  what  will  not  Mrs.  Stain- 
*'  ville's  imprudence  expofe  me  !'  Emily 
then  beo;an  her  letter  to  doftor  Stan- 
more. — It  was  long  and  explicit,  written 
in  the  warmth  and  fulnefs  of  her  heart ;  yet 

.no 
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no  one  harfh  expreflion  cfcaped  her  agalnft 
Mrs.  Stainvilk  :  fhe  lamented  indeed  the 
change,  that  had,  jflie  feared,  taken  place 
in  her  nnind  towards  herfelf,  and  entreated 
doflor  Stanmore's  advice,  in  what  manner 
fhe  ought  to  a(ft  in  fo  delicate  a  fituation, 
as  that  in  which  fhe  was  now  unfortu- 
nately placed.  She  had  juft  finifned  her 
letter,  when  fhe  was  called  to  fupper.— 

*  What  have  you  been  doing,'  laid 
Mrs.    Stainville,    *  all  this    time  ?    you 

*  muft  have  written  voluf/iesj-^for  my 
'  part  I  am  half  aHeep,  and  lord  Ray- 
'  mond,  there,  has  a6lually  been  fnoring 

*  upon  the  fofa/ — ^  You  are  determined/ 
faid  lord  Raymond,  '  not  to  leave  mifs 

*  Melville  any  regret  for  the  company  ihc 
•has  loft/— '  or  replied,  Mrs.  Stain- 
vUle,  a  little  dryly,  *  tbe  company  might 

c  4  *  have 
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*  have  proved  rather  more  lively,  hzi^Jljd 

*  been  here.'  The  converfation  for  the 
refl  of  the  evening  turned  wholly  on 
the  arrangements  for  their  journey,  which 
took  place,  as  it  had  been  fettled,  on  the 
day  following. 
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CHAP.    XXX. 

Venice  was  the  place,  where  Mrs.  Stain- 
ville  had  always  faid,  than  (lie  meant  to 
make  her  longefl  refidence,  before  flie 
returned  to  England;  and  there  they 
arrived,  afrer  a  journey  which  would 
have  been  in  every  refpedt  delightful  to 
Emily,  if  Qic  had  not  been  placed  in  fo  An- 
gular a  fituation.  Mrs.  Stainville  affedl- 
ed  to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs ',  but  Emily  felt,  that  her  profelTions 
WTre  no  longer  fincere,  and  that  fine 
thread,  by  which  they  had  been  united, 
which  forms  the  bond  of  real  friendflTip, 
and  which,  in  a  mind  like  Emily's,  no 
G  J  falfe 
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falfe  fubflirute  could  fupply,  was  now 
fnapped  afunder. 

Mrs.  Stainvllle*s  flattery  to  lord  Ray* 
mond,  too,  became  almoft  difgufcing.— 
She  feemed  to  fludy  his  every  look,  and 
caught  at  every  word  he  uttered,  with 
an  attention  and  delight,  that  were  often 
almoft  ridiculous  :  yet  it  feemed  to 
pleafe  hinij  he  talked  to  her  with 
apparent  confidence,  and  confulted  her 
on  every  fubjedl,  that  refpe(5lt:d  hioi- 
felf,  even  to  the  minutefl  trifle.— To 
amuje  him  was  not  fo  eafy  ^  for  he  took 
little  delight  in  any  thing  he  faw  during 
the  journey,  and  flept  half  the  way 
in  the  carriages  where,  according  ,  to 
Mrs.  Stainviile's  arrangements,  he  was 
placed  with  Emily  and  herfelf  in  her 
hirlim\    and  mademoijdle  Jaqueliney    ac- 

compa- 
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companied    by    lord  Raymond's  vakt-^ 
de-chamhre^  in  his  chaife. 

During  the  journey,  the  image  of  the 
ftranger,  whom  (lie  had  by  chance  feen  at 
Bologna,  fometimes  recurred  to  Emily's 
imagination ;    and  (lie    could   not   help 
comparing  his  figure  with  that  of  lord 
Raymond,  who    was    certainly    a    very 
handfome  man  -,  but  llill  he  always  loil  by 
the  comparifon. — In  the  ftranger  there 
was  fo  much  dignity  and  grace,  a  look 
fo  commanding,  and  yet  fo  fvveet,  and, 
flie  thought,  as  he  occafionaliy  half  turned 
his   face  towards  the  fide  where  Ihe  fat, 
that  there  was  a  melancholy  fpread  over 
his  countenance,  which  rendered  his  ap- 
pearance  ftill  m.ore  interefting — His  at- 
tention to  the  performance,  too,  feemed 
G  6  to 
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to  indicate  a  mind  ]efs  volatile  than  that 
of  the  other  EngliQimen,  who  were  in 
the  box  with  him  -,  and  who  kept  talking 
together,  and  (taring  about  the  whole 
tim.e  they  were  in  the  theatre. —  Emily- 
could  have  beenfeen  by  none  of  them  ; 
having,  on  account  of  a  head-ach,  from 
which  fhe  had  fufFered  in  the  morning, 
placed  herfelf  behind  Mrs.  Stalnville  5 
and  there  were  no  lights  in  the  box,  an 
Italian  cuftom  at  the  theatres,  to  which 
Mrs.  Stainville  had  a  particular  diflike, 
and  always  complained  of  her  lungs^ 
whenever  they  were  propofed. — Emily 
was  thus  wholly  concealed  from  the  per- 
fons,  who  fat  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  houfe 
xwith  herfelf— But  although  therecol- 
le6lion  oftheftranger's  figure  did  recur, 
her  mind  was  too  rational,  not  to  difcou- 
a  rage 
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j-age  in  herfcif  an  ImpreiTion,  the  folly  of 
which  fhe  fdt  Ihe-fliould  fo  nnuch  con- 
demn in  another. 

They  were  no  fooner  at  Venice,  than 
Mrs.  Stainville  began  toprofecute  a  plan, 
which  fhe  thought  would  afford  her  much 
liberty,  and  certainly  relieve  her  in  a 
great  degree  from  her  dread  of  the  re- 
newal of  lord  Raymond's  fentiments 
for  Emily,  by  removing  her  from  his 
prefence. — She  immediately  fought  the 
relations  of  her  late  hufband,  and,  exert-- 
ing  all  the  powers  of  her  captivating 
manner,  became  fhortly  on  an  intimate 
footing  even  with  thefe,  whom  fhe  had  not 
before  feen;  and  prepared  them  for  think- 
ing, that  whatever  fhe  might  do,  her 
condu6l  could  not  he  wrong. -rSho,  redou- 
bled   her    exprcfTions    of    kindnefs  for 

Emily, 
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Emily,  alFeded  to  be  wholly  occupied 
with  her  education,  and  earneft  to  bring 
about  a  marriage,  of  which  fhe  pre- 
tended to  have  little  doubt,  between  her 
and  lord  Raymond;  all  which  was 
cafily  believed  by  perfons  uninformed 
of  the  real  circum (lances  relative  to 
their  different  fituations.  She  then  in- 
troduced Emily  to  the  particular  notice 
of  a  lady,  who  had  formerly  travelled 
into  England,  and  being  a  near  relation 
of  Mr.  Stainville's,  refided  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  with  them  at  their  houfe  in 
the  country. — Nothing,  in  general,  giv- 
ing Mr.  Stainville  greater  fatisfacflion,  than 
the  idea  of  having  many  foreign  rela- 
tions, which,  he  thought,  fet  forth  the 
antiquity  and  former  confcquence  of  his 
family — he  was  conftantly  talking  of 
them,   v/rieing  to  them  on  every  event, 

which 
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which  In  any  way  affefled  the  family  -, 
and  was  never  fo  happy,  as  v;hen  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  exhlbicing  fome  of 
them  to  the  vulgar  neighbours,  by 
whom  he  was  furrounded  in  England. 

This  lady  was  by  birth  a  Venetian,  and 
had  been  contracled  in  her  cradle,  and 
afterwards  married  to  a  Frenchman  of  dif- 
tinflion,  who,  notwithdanding  the  beauty, 
which,  when  young,  fhe  poflcfred,  and  the 
perfedlions  of  her  mind,  had  always  neg- 
lefled  her,  and  even  obliged  her  after  a 
time  to  live  wholly  feparated  from  him, 
Difgufted  with  a  treatment  fhe  fo  little  de- 
ferved,  and  as,  from  being  an  ItaHan,  and 
corifequently  not  having,  in  every  little 
particular  the  precife  manners  of  a  French 
woman,  ilie  had  no  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  the  real  merits  of  her  character ; 
file  was  not  taken  much  notice  of  by  the 

family 
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family  of  her  hufband,  or  by  any  of  the 
other  focieties  of  Paris. — Thus  uncom- 
fortably fituated,  fhe  requefted  to  return 
to  her  own  country,  which  was  readily 
granted  5  and  at  Venice  (her  journey  to 
England  excepted)  fhe  had  ever  fince 
refided— Being  of  a  retired  turn,  and 
little  fond  of  company  in  general,  flie 
palTed  much  of  her  time  with  her  only 
filler,  who  was  then  fuperiour  of  the  femi- 
nary  called  de' Mendicantiy  celebrated  for 
the  admirable  fchool  of  mufic,  which  it 
contains, 

Madame  de  Saint  Valory  (for  that  was 
the  lady's  name),  being  a  woman  of 
fuperiour  underilandingj  failed  not  iliortly 
to  diftinguifli  Emily. — She  was  charmed 
with  the  native  fimplicity  of  her  mind^ 
which  formed,  Ihe  thought,   a  ftriking 

contrail 
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contraft  with  Mrs.  Stainvlik's,  not  wholly 
advantageous  to  the  latter. — Mrs.  Stain- 
ville*s  manner  was  not  the  more  engag- 
iiig  to  mado.me  de  Saint  Valoryy  from 
forcibly  recalling  the  manners  of  Paris 
to  her  recollecflion,  where  the  indigni- 
ties (lie  had  fuifered  from  the  negle^l  of 
a  huiband,  unfortunately  not  indifferent 
to  her^  and  the  impertinence  of  his  fa- 
mily, had  been  too  deeply  impreffed  on 
her  mind,  to  be  forgotten. 

Emily  would  have  been  more  open  to 
the  impreffions  of  friendlhip,  from  a  cha- 
ra6ler  fo  amiable  as  that  of  madame  de 
Saint  Valory^  had  not  her  heart  lately 
been  wounded  by  the  condu6l  of  Mrs. 
Stainville  i  a  conduct  which  the  genero- 
fity  of  her  own  difpofition  condemned, 
more  than  Ihe  chofe  to  avow  to  herfelf. 

Similarity 
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Similarity  of  talle,  however,  united 
Emily  and  madame  de  Saint  Valory  in  a 
thoufand  inftances,  and  particularly  in 
their  love  of  muHc,  in  which  fcience 
Emily  began  now  eminently  to  excel.— 
Madame  de  Saint  Vakryy  enchanted  with 
the  melody  of  her  voice,  introduced  her  to 
her  filler,  by  v/hom  (he  was  often  placed 
in  the  grated  gallery  of  the  church  of  the 
Mcndicanti:  where,  concealed  with  the 
proficients  of  the  feminary,  flie  often  de- 
lighted the  iiftening  crowd  below. 

Mrs.  Stainville  had  been  from  the  fiift 
Hiuch  pleafed  with  the  attentions,  which 
madamede  Saint  Valory  Qiowed  to  Emily  ; 
and  affeding  to  give  way  to  her  v/iOies, 
fhe  would  often  leave  Emily  for  days 
under  her  care,  v/ho,  on  fuch  occafions, 
refided  in  her  houfe  with  her.  By  de- 
grees. 
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grees,  from  days  to  weeks,  nearly  three 
months  pafTed,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Stainville,  what  with  parties  by  water 
to  terra-firma  (as  it  is  termed),  the  fair 
of  Padua,  and  other  excurfions,  all 
which  fhe  faid  Emily,  flie  was  fure, 
would  not  like,  had  fcarcely  feen  her,— • 
Emily,  on  her  fide,  was  determined 
to  make  every  advantage  fhe  could  of 
her  prefent  firuation,  being  flrongly  fup- 
ported  by  the  letters  of  dodlor  Stan- 
more,  in  which  he  often  repeated  to 
Emily,  that  Mrs.  Stainviile,  for  her 
own  fake,  would  behave  to  her  at 
leall  with  propriety  j  and  that  to  the 
confcious  redlitude  of  her  own  condu6l, 
fhe  mud  in  every  other  refpecSt  look 
for  confolatlon. 

While 
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While  Mrs.  Stainville  v;as  thus  de- 
voting her  time  to  amufing  lord  Ray- 
mond, who  knew  not  how  to  amufc 
himfelf,  Emily  was  pafling  whole  days 
in  the  exercife  of  a  talent,  which  ilie 
thought  might  one  day  fcrve  to  beguile 
the  melancholy  of  future  hours ;  and  as 
fhe  never  could  have  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  perfeding  this  talent,  fhe 
gave  up  moll  of  her  time  to  the  ftudy 
of  mufic. 

Emily  had  been  for  fome  weeks  with 
madame  de  Saint  Valory^  and  in  the  con* 
ftant  habit  of  attending  with  the  other 
fcholars  and  proficients  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Mendicantu  already  mentioned,  when 
one  day  of  performance  it  happened,  thaC 
there  were  at  firft  only  a  few  perfons 

feat- 
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Icattcred  here  and  there  below  in  the  body 
of  the  church.  Kmotet  was  to  be  fung, 
in  which  Ilie  had  a  confiderable  parr, 
when,  juft  as  taey  commenced,  from  the 
lattice  placed  before  the  muficians,  which 
wholly  prevents  them  from  being  diftin- 
guifhed  from  below,  Emily  faw  enter 
the  church,  the  veryftranger,  whofe  figure 
had  attra6ted  her  notice  at  Bologna — He 
had  on  the  Venetian  white  cloak,  grace- 
fully thrown  over  his  fnoulder  — His 
countenance  Emily  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  examine,  as  he  feated 
himfelf  fo  as  to  be  m.ore  than  half 
turned  towards  the  mufic  gallery,  to 
which  his  eyes  were  oft:en  diredled  ;  and, 
flie  thought,  though  at  the  idea  fhe 
accufed  herfelf  of  vanity,  that  on  the 
found  of  her  voice,  when,  in  the  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  motet y  (lie  fang  alone, 

h« 
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he  liftened  with  redoubled  atter.tion  —The 
look  of  melancholy  fpread  over  his  coun- 
tenance,  v/hich  Emily  thought  (lie  had 
perceived  when  at  Bologna,   and  which 
was   now   not   to  be  midaken,   and  the 
negligent   eafe   and  grac^  of  his  figure, 
rendered  his  appearance  more  than  com- 
monly interefting—  The  mufic  over,  Emily 
flill    lingered    in     the  gallery — fhe   faw 
the    ftranger  rife,     and    walk   leifurely 
round  the  church,  examining  every  pare 
with  attention,  and  as  if  the  objeds  were 
not  familiar  to  him. — He  is  newly  come 
to  Venice,  thought  Emily  to  herfelf ;  and 
fhe  hoped,  that  her  curiofity  to  know  his 
name  would  probably  now  be  iadsfied — 
Though  Emily,  when  Mrs.Stainville  was 
away  on  any  of  her  excurfions,  fcarcely 
went  out,    and  never  but  with  madame 
de  Saint  Valory^  in  her  gondola^  who  fome- 

times, 
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times.  Indeed,  to  amufe  Emily,  v/alked 
with  her.  in  the  Place  Saint  Marc y  or 
revKired  the  churches  and  other  objects 
ofcuriofity  difperfed  about  the  town. 

When  again  a  day  for  mufic  at  the 
Mendicanti  was  announced,  Emily  felt  her 
heart  beat — She  was,  on  this  occafion, 
more  than  ever  fedulous  in  her  attend- 
ance at  the  rehearliUs,  and  practifcd  over 
and  over  the  part  allotted  to  her  for  per- 
formance.— The  day  came,  and  brought 
again  .  the  ftranger  to  the  church,  which 
w^a«  this  time  uncommonly  crowded  -,  but 
he  found  means  to  feat  himfelf  precifely 
in  the  fame  place  —  His  attention  to  the 
mufic  was  the  fame,  and  the  evident 
cxpreffion  of  pleafure  on  his  counte- 
nance,  whenever   the  melodious  voice 

of 
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of  Emily   was  heard  above  the  reft,  w;x$ 
plainly  diftingiiifhable. 

For  feveral  times  fubfeqiient,  when- 
ever mufic  vi^as  repeated  in  the 
church,  the  ft  ranger  failed  not  in  his 
attendance,  took  the  fame  place,  and 
expreffed  the  fahie  attention  and  delightj 
but  when,  after  a  vacation,  mufic  was 
again  given  there,  Emily's  eyes  in  vain 
fought  the  fi ranger — he  returned  no 
more.  She  doubted  not  but  that  he 
had  left  Venice ;  and  concluded,  as  it 
indeed  feemed  determined,  that  flie  never 
was  to  difcover  even  his  name. 

Although  madame  de  Saint  Valcry 
vv^as  commonly  in  the  mufic  gallery  with 
her,  where,  as  a  privilege  from  her  near 
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rclationdiip  to  the  fuperiour,    llie   was 
allov/ed  to  fit,  Emily  had  not  ventured 
to   make  her   remark  the   ftranger,  or 
exprefs   her  curiofity  about    him;    fhc 
feared    the   keen   and    piercing   eye  of 
her  friend,   who  was  all  quicl^nefs,  and 
would,  file  thought,  difcover  even  the 
fiightefi:  exprefiTion  of  emotion   as    flie 
ipoke,  fiiould  any  appear  in  her  counte- 
nance.— Emily  one  day,  however,  ven-- 
tured  to   obferve   to  one  of  her  young 
companions,   that  there  was  a  foreftiere 
feated   below  j   and   afi<:ed  her  (as   flic 
happened  to  have  fome  connexion  with 
an  Englifii  family  then  at  Venice),  if  fiic 
knew   who   he   was. — "  No,''   faid  the 
girl,  looking  at  him,  "  ma  e  hellijjimo*' — 
file  then  again,  without  further  remark, 
continued  the  occupation  of  tuning  the 
infirument,  on  which  fiie  was  going  to 
VOL,  III,  H  perform^ 
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perform,  which  Emily,  by  her  queftion, 
had  interrupted. 

Although  Emily  now  wholly  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  difcovering  the  ftran- 
ger's  name,  and  even  the  probability  of 
ever  feeing  him  again,  Itill  fhe  retained 
his  image  in  her  mind,  with  a  mixture  of 
pleafure  and  melanch(Sy;  in  which,  in  fpite 
of  reafon,  ihe  felt  a  fort  of  fatisfadtion. 

She  amufed  herfelf  with  retracing 
every  thing,  that  recalled  him  to  her 
imagination — the  church  of  the  Men- 
dlcanti  afforded  fubje6ts  for  her  pencil ; 
and  numberlefs  views  of  it  were  taken 
by  her,  particularly  of  the  infide,  where 
the  figure  of  the  flranger,  as  he  fat  wrap- 
ped up  in  his  cloak,  was  not  omitted.— 
The  mailerly  manner,  in  which  Emily 

could 
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could  exert  the  various  talents  fhe  poiTef- 
fed,  rendered  them  a  ferious  advantage  to 
her,  and  increafed  that  independance  of 
mind,  which  belongs  to  fuperiour  charac- 
ters— Of  thefe  talents  Emily  now  availed 
herfelf,  and  in  the  fociety  of  madame  de 
Saint  Valory^  who  rofe  daily  in  her  opi-. 
nion,  time  glided  gently  on  :  yet  Emily's 
mind  was  not  free  from  anxiety ;  the 
time  was  elapfed,  which  Mrs.  Stainville 
had  fixed  for  her  return  to  England  5  and 
although  doflor  Stanmore  gave  not  the 
flighefl  hint  of  impatience  at  this  delay, 
Emiiy,  both  for  his  fake  and  her' own, 
feverely  felt  the  length  of  fuch  a  fepara- 
tion.  She  felt  too  ail  flie  was  to  him,  and 
her  affedlionate  heart  made  her  regret 
for  him  that  comfort  and  confolation,  of 
which,  by  her  abfence,  he  was  fo  long 
deprived— His  age  too,  and  frequent 
H  2  ilineiTes, 
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illnefles,  would  often,  with  a  flill  fharper 
pang,  recur  to  her  iaiaglnation  ;  and  at 
thefe  moments  Mrs,  Stainville's  con- 
du6l,  her  uncertainty,  and  evident  de- 
pcndance  on  the  caprice  of  another,  pre- 
iented  her  charader  under  worfe  colours, 
even  than  it  nnight  otherwife  have  been 
viewed  under  by  Emily ;  for  although,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  it  bore  not  the 
nice  infpedlion  of  truth  and  penetration, 
Mrs.  Stainville's  charadler  was  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  world,  and  its 
common  intercourfe — and,  even  now, 
while  indulging  in  the  plan  flie  had 
formed  for  feparating  lord  Raymond 
from  Emily,  and  attaching  him  to  her- 
felf;  (lie  omitted  not  to  give  all  the 
neceflTary  air  of  propriety  to  their  inti- 
macy, and  always  repeated  to  the  per- 
fons^  whom  -fhe  had  joined  to  her  fo- 
ci ety. 
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ciety,  that  her  young  companion,  both 
by  her  own  choice  and  the  exprefs  defire 
of  her  relations,  followed  the  plan  of 
education  ihe  had  adopted  for  her. 

How  long  this  might  have  continued, 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  i  for  Mrs.  Stainville 
became  every  day  more  and  more  cap- 
tivated with  her  young  admirer,  and 
ceafed  even  to  talk  of  her  return  to 
England. 

When,  fortunately  for  Emily,  as  her 
fituation  began  to  be  really  diflref- 
fmg,  letters  were  brought  to  lord 
Raymond  from  his  mother,  informing 
him,  that  his  prefence  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  in  England,  on  bufinefs  edea- 
tial  to  his  fortune,  which  could  not  be 
H  3  deferred. 
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deferred. — As  lord  Raymond's  flate  of 
captivaiicn  was  not  qui^e  fo  (Irong  as  that: 
of  Mrs.  Stainville,  he  bore  this  unexpe^ed 
jtroke  with  great  fortitude — all  the  regular 
forms,  hovv'ever,  o^  adieu x^  on  parting  on 
thefeoccafions,  were  ftridlly  obferved  be- 
tween tiiem.  Three  days  after  the  arrival 
of  tHelertcrSj  lord  Rayn^ond  was  a6lually 
on  his  road  to  England.  Mrs.  Stainville, 
now  reduced  to  the  flender  aliment  of 
old  billet  douXj  rings^  bracelets^  and  pic- 
tures,  found  ail  t\\t  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
health  return  j — ^it  found,  in  fpite  of 
her  defrre  to  remain  at  Venice,  that  the 
air  was  fo  abfolutely  contrary  to  her^ 
that  Hie  mufi  change  ir,  and  try  the  well- 
known  recipe  of  a61ua]  travelling;  and 
thus,  withoxit  comm^unicating  her  inten- 
tion  of  immediately  returning  to  England, 

except 
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except   to    Emily,    fhe   ordered  every 
preparation  for  her  journey. 

When  the  time  came  fixed  on  by  Mrs. 
Stainville  for  their  departure,  Emily  fhed* 
many  tears  on  embracing,  for  the  laft  time, 
madame  ds  Saint  Valcry^  who  had  fo  much 
diflinguidied  her,  and  to  whofe  fociety 
fne  owed  the  only  agreeable  hours  (lie 
had  pafifed  at  Venice. 

Madame  de Saint  Valory^  as  they  parted, 
taking  her  hand,  faid — '  We  will  nor, 
^  my  young  friend,  correfpond:—\  know 

*  enough  of  the  world,  to  be  fenfible,  that, 

*  circumilanced  as  we  both  are,  writing 

*  mufl  become  a  taflc  to  you ;  and  there- 
'  fore  could  not  contribute  to  any  fatisfac- 
<  tion  of  mind  i —but  on  any  event,  that 

H  4  '  really 
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*  really  interefls  you,  I  do  requeft  to  hear 

*  from  you,  and  to  be  remembered  ;  as 
'  my  admiration  for  you,  and  my  fmcere 
'  fricnd(hip  deferves.' — Saying  this,  fhe 
again  prefTcd  Emily  to  her  bofom,  and 
haflily  retired* 
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CHAP,   xxxr. 

During  the  journey,  Mrs.  Stalnville, 
"wifhing  to  obliterate,  as  much  as  pofTible, 
the  remembrance  of  her  own  mifcondufV, 
which  flie  was  fenfible  Emily  mufl:  have 
perceived,  and  dreading  the  report  (he 
might  make  of  her  after  their  return  to 
England,  omitted  no  attention  or  appear- 
ance  of  kindnefs  5  though  (he  no  longer 
afFedled  that engouement  which  flie  no  longer 
felt,  and  which  (he  was  certain  could  no 
longer  impofe  on  Emily,  before  wh.  fe  fu- 
periour  underftanding  and  penetration  the 
weaknefs  of  her  mind  had  long  (hrunk  — 
But  Ihe  knew  not  the  true  greatnefs  of 
H  5  Emily's 
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Emily's  characler— knew^  not  that  fhc 
was  incapable  of  the  mean  revenge,  which 
Mrs.  Stainville's  imprudence  had,  indeed, 
put  into  her  power;  and  that,  far  from 
wifhing  to  expofe  the  foibles  of  her  ch.i- 
rader,  (lie  remembered  only  to  lament  its 
lofs  the  dream  of  that  former  kindnefs 
towards  her,  which  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience had  once  made  her  hope  was 
friend  ill  ip. 

They  travelled  by  the  way  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  of  a  part  of  Switzerland,  into 
which  enchanting  and  iben  happy  country 
Mrs.  Stainville  made  an  excurfion,  pur- 
f ofely,  as  (lie  faid,  for  Emily's  amufe- 
mentj  but  in  fa6l,  Mrs.  Stainville, 
though  now  impatient  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, wiilied  fiill,  by  not  immediately 
following  lord  Raymond's  (leps,  to  make 

that 
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that   Impatience  at  leail  as  little  vifible 
as  fhe  could. 

This   excuiTion  in  Switzerland    how- 
ever excepted,   tl^^y   ftopped   no   where 
for  above  a  day  or  tv/o,   till  they   came 
to    Paris,    and    there   only    for   a    fort- 
night.— The  marquife  dd  Bellevue  and  her 
fociety  v/ere  now  no  longer  objedls  even 
of  the    fxi<^heft   interefl— Mrs.  Stainville 
met  thenr  without  pleafure,  and  quitted 
them  v/ithout  regret— even  the  charming 
uibVe    fighed    forth    Jon  defefpoir  at     the 
cruelty  of  her  departure,  and  her  making 
only    *  irne  apparition  a  Paris,'     without 
producing  the  flighted  eftedl. — To  Eng- 
land Mrs.  Stainville  now  directed  all  her 
wiflies,   and  thither  fhe   was  determined 
to  return  -,   although,  during  her  journey, 
ihe  Iiad  had  time  fufficient  -,  to  reafon  on 
B  6  the 
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the  little  chance  {lie  there  had  of  meeting 
lord  Raymond  flill  equally  occupied 
with  her,  and  of  ever  paffing  days  to  her 
fo  enchanting  as  chofe  of  Venice  i  at  the 
word,  however,  there  always  remained  the 
demure  resource  of  a  belle paffion  and  dijen- 
timental  t^i^xtk. 

In  fhort,  Mrs,  Stainville's  chief  reafon, 
for  flopping  above  the  time  necefifary  to 
procure  a  paflport  at  Paris,  was  to  equip 
herfelf  properly  in  every  article  of  drefs, 
and  to  ftudy  in  that  firft  of  fchools  the 
neweft  falhions  of  the  day. — She  in  vain 
wifhed  to  force  prefents  on  Emily- 
brought  milliners  and  mantua-makers  into 
her  room,  and  wanted  to  infift  on  their 
being  employed  at  her  expenfe — *  What 
'  can  it  fignify,  deareil:  Emily  ?'  faid  (he : 
*  you  know,  that  what  I  venture  to  offer 

*are 
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'  are  the  mereft  trifles — a  gown  of  this  op 

*  that,  a  chiffon  j'— but  Emily,  except 
here  and  there  fomething  in  reality  of 
the  moft  trifling  value,  and  merely  not  to 
appear  impolite,  fleadily  refufed. — '  My 

*  drefs/faid  fhe,  with  a  fmile  full  of  fweet- 
nefs  *  will  henceforward  be  fimple  indeed^ 

*  and  you  therefore  muft  excufe  me.'  A 
figh  would  have  rifen  in  Emily's  bofom, 
which  fhe  reprefled.  -  She  could  not 
but  refled,  v/ith  a  fenfation  of  me- 
lancholy, on  her  own  fituation,  when 
from  any  occurrence  it  was  recalled  to 
her  mind,  though  her  thoughts  were  at 
this  time  chiefly  direded  to  the  confoling 
hope  of  again  feeing  her  kind  benefador. 
'  You  are  an  obftinate  girl,'  faid  Mrs. 
Stainville  (who,  however,  too  well  guef- 
fed,  that  the  motive  of  Emily's  extreme 
delicacy  on  the  fubjefl  of  her  prefents 

was 
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was  her  wifhing  to  avoid  obligations  to 
her)   '  but  if  I  can  help  it,  you  fliall  not 
*  have  quite  your  own  way  in  this/     She 
then  ordered  a  drefs  or  two  of  the  mod 
fimple,  but  elegant,   make   for   Emily; 
which  flie  enjoined  mademoifelle  Jaqueline 
fecretly  to  put  up  with  Emily's  clothes,  and 
to  take  particular  care,  that  the  difcovery 
ihould  not  be   made,   till    £he  hadt  fafely 
depofited   Emily    at  dotlor  Stanmore's. 
Mrs.  Stainviile,  in  fliort,  oi;nitted  no  little 
art  or  attention,  by  which  fhe  fancied  (he 
might  in  fome    meafure  again  ingi-tiate 
herfelf  with  Emily,   hoping,  at  lead,  by 
thefe  means,  that  fhe  m/ight  be  induced 
to  give  a  more  favourable  turn  to  all  that 
had  pafied,  than  flie  felt  flie  had  in  reality 
any  right  to  exped. 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  they  left  Paris; 
and  a  few  days,  wi^h  a  favourable  pafTage, 
brought  them  to  England. — Mrs.  S.ain- 
ville  infifted  on  recondu6ting  Emily  her- 
felf  to  doclor  Stanmore,  into  whofe 
arms  Emily,  on  her  arrival  at  her  ancient 
habitation,  fell  almofl:  breathlefs  with  agi- 
tation.— Doctor  Stanmore  prefied  her 
long  and  afFeclionately  to  his  bofom, 
while  the  tears  rolled  fail  down  his 
aged  cheeks— Eor  what  do  not  moments 
like  thefe  repay  the  feeling  heart  !— 
Emily  then  earneflly  looking  at  docElor 
Stanmore,  examined  his  features  5 — ihe 
feared   the  increafed  decay,  which,  after 

two 
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two  years  abfencc,  Hie  might  difcover  on 
them  j — but  from  the  pure  and  unruffled 
ipirit  within,  his  features  feemed  almoft 
to  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  and  to  acquire 
only  additional  dignity  from  age.  Yet 
Emily's  heart  at  the  moment  fuggefted 
to  her,  how  often,  in  fo  long  an  abfence, 
he  muft  have  wanted  her  affedionate 
care,  and  what  he  muft  have  fuffered 
from  anxiety  for  her.. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Stainville  took 
her  leave.  Had  flie,  indeed,  been  dif- 
pofed  to  ftay  longer  with  them,  fhe  could- 
not  have  done  fo  without  evident  incon- 
venience, as  the  parfonage-houfe  was  toa 
fmall,  to  admit  of  even  one  permanent 
gueft. 

Emily  now  returned  with  compofure 

and 
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arid  adivlty  to  her  former  employments  -, 
flie  had  fortunately  loil  none  of  the  fimple 
taftes,  which,  in  a  youth  of  innocence, 
fhe  had  acquired  5  and  little  regretted  the 
gayer  fcenes,  in  which  Hie  had  lately  been 
engaged.  —  Mrs.  Stainville's  falfehood 
and  infincerity,  indeed,  for  a  time  conti- 
nued to  alFedl  her  ^  but  the  diverfity  of 
objeds  fhe  had  feen  during  the  courfe  of 
her  journey,  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  fhe  had  acquired,  and  her  own 
increafed  information  and  improved  ta- 
lents, were,  to  a  mind  like  hers,  condde- 
rations  of  ferious  importance  and  advan- 
tage, of  which  fhe  had  learned  well  to 
know  the  value.  Dwelling  thus  on  the 
fcenes  through  which  ilie  had  pafTed,  the 
imiage  of  the  flranger  flill  often  recurred  ta 
her  memory  ;  fuch  as  to  her  imagination 
he  had  appeared. — The  drawings  fhe  had 

made 
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made  of  the  Mendicanti  were  carefully 
framed^  and  hung  up  round  her  room, 
and  /he  i'nfenfibly  took  a  fort  of  pleafure 
in  retracing  to  her  thoughts  the  circum- 
ftanceS;,  which  had  attended  her  feeing 
him,  and  every  thing  that  recalled  him 
to* her  mind.  She  v/ould,  however,  per- 
haps, have  been  lefs  aware  of  this  im- 
prefTion  on  her  imagination,  had  not  an 
accidental  circumftance  lerved  to  (how 
her,  that  it  was  not  fo  flight  as  flie  fup- 
pofed.— Do6tor  Stanmore,  whom  no- 
thing  efcaped  in  which  Emily  was  con- 
cerned, had,  in  their  various  converfa- 
ticns  on  the  occurrences  during  her  jour- 
ney, and  her  refidence  in  Italy,  often 
ciofely  quedioned  her  on  the  fubje6l  of 
lord  Raymond;  fearing  that  an  impref- 
fion  might  have  been  made  on  her  heart 
deeper  than  flie  was  willing  to  avow,  even 

to 
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to  herfelf: — but  her  anfwers,  her  unem- 
barraffed  look,  and  her  every  exprefTion, 
had  always  flridtly  confirmed  what  fhe 
had  faid  on  this  lubje61;  in  her  letters. 
When,  one  day,  after  having  with  more 
than  nfual  anxiety  again  engaged  Emily 
in  the  recital  of  all  that  had  palled 
relative  to  lord  Raymond,  he  added — ^  and 
'  is  your  heart  then,   my  Emily,  indeed 

*  fo  wholly  unoccupied  ? — but  you  would 
^  not,  I  know,  deceive  me!'— Em.ily  co- 
loured.— ^  My  child,'  faid  doctor  Stan- 
more,  drawing  nearer  to  her — and  affec- 
tionately taking  her  hand,  '  what  does  this 

*  mean,  has  any  other  ?* *  No,  dearefl 

fn-,'  faid  flie,  *  rny  colouring,  which  I  feel 
«  that  I  do  at  this  moment,  means  nothing 

*  — I  do  affure  you, — it  is  too  foolifn — 
'  but'— But  what?*  laid  dodor  Stanmore, 
'  {qx  fomethini  I  am /^ri?  there  is' *No, 

<  indeed. 
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*  indeed/    repeated    Emily,    ^  it   is   too 

'  foollfli !' Dcf^orStanmore,  as  it  will 

be  fiippofed,  felt  his  curiofity  increafed 
by  Emily's  evident  embarralTment,  and  in- 
filled on  knowing  the  real  caufe. — Emily 
then  related  her  (lory,  as  briefly  as  fhe 
could,  and  ended  by  entreating  of  him 
not  for  a  moment  to  confider  what  fhe  had 
told  him  as  ferious — '  I  am  not,    indeed, 

*  fo  romantic,'   faid  fhe,   '  fo  childifh/ — 

*  Come,  come,'  faid  do6lor  Stanmore, 
fhaking  his  head,  at  the  fame  time  that 
his  looks  were  expreflive  both  of  kindnefs 
and  pity — ■'  fay  no  more  on  this  fubjecl  5 

*  1  perfe6lly  iinderfland  the  whole,  and 
^  allow  for  that  fingularity  of  circumfbance, 

*  which,  I  obferve,'  continued  he  fmiling, 

*  you  have  not  very  clearly  detailed,  and 
'  wliich,  perhaps,  has  not  merely  increafed, 

*  bul  adlually   caij/e^^  this  imprefHon  on 

*  your 
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*  your  mind  :  —nay,  do  not  interrupt  me/ 
continued  he,  feeing  that  Emily  was  at- 
tempting to  fpcak, — ^  it  is  not  that  I  con- 
'  fider  what  you  have  now  told  me  as  de- 

*  ferving  of  aPiy  ferious  attention,  nor  do 

*  I  fear  for  you  this  ilranger,  whom, 
^  probably,  you  may  nev^er  again  fee; 
'  or  if  you  fnould,  under  appearances 
'  fo  different,   that  you    would   fcarcely 

*  recognize  him  for  the  fame  per- 
'foni— bur,    I  do   fear     for    thee,    and 

*  muft   exhort,  thee,   my  child,  carefully 

*  to  guard  againft  any  ftrong  imprefllons 
^  of  this    fort ;     unlefs   it    were,    indeed, 

*  under  circumftances,  of  which,  alas  !  I 
'  cannot  now  forefee  a  chance  for  thee. — 
'Well  do  I  know  thee  1'  'thou  haft 
'  not  one  fingle  grain  of  coquetry  in  thy 

*  whole  compofition ;  but  thou  haft  a 
'  tender,  feeling,  fuiceptible  heart;  a  ftrong, 
'  thoughtful,    and  refleding  mind;  and  it 

'is 
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*  is  on  fuch  charaflers  that  impreffions  ar'fe 
«  to  be  feared,  as  they  are  ever  deep  and 

*  lafting. — I  fhall  not  foollfhly  requeft  of 

*  you,  Xxi forget  this  ftranger,  nor  do  I  meaa 

*  further  to  diilrefs  you  on  the  fubjedt — 
'  remember  him  you  will,  in  the  prefent 
^  fcate  of  your  nnind  y   but  let  not  that  re- 

*  menabrance  be  nurfed  into  romance — 

*  it  is  all  I  now  afk.'  Saying  this,  do6lor 
Stanmore  walked  (lowly  and  thoughtfully 
out  of  the  room. 

Emily  felt  provoked  with   herfelf.— • 

*  Had  I  nor,'  thought  (he,  ^  betrayed  fo 
^  foolilh  an  emotion,  I  might  have  con- 
^  vinced  doflor  Stanmore  how  little  ne- 

*  celTary  were  his  cautions.'  This  fub- 
jed:  was  not,  however,  again  renewed  by 
dodor  Stanmore,  except  occafionally, 
and    then     only    in  general   terms — he 

6  thought 
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thought,  as  he  had  faid,  that  it  was  im- 
probable Emily,  circumftanced  as  fhe 
was,  Ihould  ever  again  meet  with  the 
flrangeri  and  that  dwelling  unnecef- 
farily  on  fuch  a  fubjed  was  not  a  likely 
way,  to  leflen  the  imprefTion  already  made 
on  her  mind. 
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A  Year  had  nowelapfed  fmce  Emily's 
return  to  England,  and  the  hours  had  paf- 
fed  on  her  fide  in  quiet  occupation  and 
content.  But  dodor  StanmorC;,  although 
too  wife  to  lofe  the  enjoyment  of  prefent 
moments  in  idle  fears  for  J:he  future,  could 
not,  without  the  mod  ferlous  anxiety,  re- 
fled:  on  Emily's  fituation,  dependant  on  his 
frail  exiftence,  v.  hich  age  rendered  every 
day  more  precarious,  for  fupport  j  for  his 
living  was  little  more  than  fufficient  for 
his  eftablifhment,  and  for  that  ready  affift- 
ance  to  fucli  of  his  parifhioners  as  required 
and  deferved  his  care, 

2  This 
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This  he  had  frequently  hinted  to 
Ennily,  and  thought  it  now  an  indifpen- 
fable  duty,  not  only  ftrongly  to  fet  before 
her  eyes,  but  to  recommend  to  her  found 
underftanding  the  only  means  of  preferr- 
ing to  herfelf  that  independence  of  fpirit, 
neceffary  to  noble  minds. — '  I  have  been 

*  difappointed,  I  will  confefs/  faid  he  to 
Emily,    '  in  the  hope>  which  circum- 

*  fiances  feemed,  while  you  were  abi*oad, 
'  to  favour,  a  fuitable  eftablilliment  for 
«  you;  but,  ray  child,  happinefs  depends 
'  not  on  fituation,  and  your  mind  prone, 

*  I  well  know,  to  thought  and  refiedlion, 
^  will  prevent  your  now  flarting  at  the 

*  idea  of  acquirihg  fupport  and  indepea- 

*  dence  by  your  own  talents. — They  are 

*  fuch,   and  it  has  been  the  fludy.of  nny 

*  life   to  render  them  fo,  as  may  adapt 

*  themfelvcs  to  any  fituation, — In  Ihort, 

VOL.  III.  I  *  my 
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^^  my  child,  fuch  is  the  pain  and  anxiety- 
'«  which  1  feel  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 

*  you  expofed   to  this   unfeeling  world, 
*■  unproteded    as    you   will  be,    that    I 

*  mud,  with  your  concurrence,  confider 

*  ferioufly    in    what  way  at  fome  future 

*  period  of  time  thofe  talents  can  bell  be 

*  employed  for  yourfupport. — This  is  not 

*  a  brilliant  profped,'  continued  he  with  a 
figh,  'but you  will  ever,  I  feel  certain,  in 

*  any  fituauon  poiTefsthatfirft  ofbleflings, 
^  which  virtue  and  innocence  alone  can 

*  give,  a  clear  and  unfullied  confcience .; 
'  and  for  the  reft  we  muft  truft  to  that 

*  merciful  and  all-feeing  Providence,  on 
«  whom  all  things  depend.* 

Emily  anfwered  doftor  Stanmore  with 
calmnefs  and  refignation,  afTuring  him, 
that  on  all  occafions  fhe  was  ready,  to  be, 

guided 
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guided  by  his  judgment. — *  I  (hould  ill 

*  have  profited,'  added  fhe  afFe6lioriatel/, 

*  by  your  precepts,  had  I  not  \o  governed 

*  my  mind,  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  mere 
^  frowns  of  fortune  ! — -Let  me  but  now 

*  enjoy  with  you  the  flattering  fatisfadlion 

*  of  contributing  to  your  comfort,  and 

*  endeavouring  in  fome  degree  to  repay 
'  your  infinite  care  and  tcndernefs. — lafic 

*  no  more, — you  (hail  hereafter,  as  you 

*  pleafc,   dif|X)fe   of  me;    and  by  your 
^  wifdom  and  advice,  long,  long  may  my 

*  future  days  be  governed/ 

Though  Emily  had  with  fortitude  fup- 
ported  this  converfation,  ytz^  after  fhe  had 
quitted  dodor  Stanmore,  fhe  felt  many 
melancholy  reflexions  crowd  on  her  mind: 
it  was  not  the  want  of  fortune,  or  even 
theneceflity  of  employing  her  talents  for 
1 2  lub- 
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fubfiftence,  that  deeply  afFefled  her;  but  the 
idea, that  when  fhc  loft  her  kind  protedor, 
flicloft  herall  on  earth,  and  fhould  remain  a 
lonely,  infulated,  wandering  being  in  this 
v/ide  world!  —  flie  whofe  heart  was  formed 
for  every  tender,  every  focialafFeflion.  The 
time,  too,  now  drew  near,  when  fhe  knew 
that  a  temporary  feparation  at  leaft  muft 
take  place  between  her  and  do6lor  Stan- 
more,  which  did  not  ferve  to  rai/eh^r  fpiritSo 

The  parfonage  required  fomc  neceflary 
and  confiderable  repairs,  which  would  for 
a  time  render  the  houfe  not  habitable — 
Do.dlor  Stanmore  too  had  fome  affairs  to 
fettle  in  Cornwall  (his  native  country) 
concerning  the  property  of  afmall  houfe 
which  he  had  fold  J  but  for  which,- from 
fome  difBcuky  in  proving  the  title,  he  had 
never  received  payment.  This  difficulty. 

being 
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being  likely  to  be  removed  were  he  on  the 
fpot,  he  thought  tliis  a  good  opportunity 
for  taking  the  journey,  particularly  as  he 
knew,  that  he  could  himlelf  be  lodged  at 
the  houfe  of  a  diftant  relation  for  the  time 
during  which  his  affairs  fhould  require  his 
prefence.  But  where  to  place  Emily  till  Krs 
return,  was  to  him  a  confideration  of  no 
fmallembarrafllnent;  at  lafl,  after  think- 
ing it  over  and  over,  he  recollected  his 
old  acquaintance  Mr.  Rycor,  who  hud  re- 
peatedly entreated  a  vifit  from  him,-tclling 
him,  that  he  had  a  fpare  room  at  his  fcr'- 
vice,  and  afiuring  him  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come as  long  as  he  chofe  to  flay.  Mr. 
Rycot,  having  ferious  obligations  to  him^ 
he  thought  would  furely,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  astheprefentJVavea  pleafure  in  oblig- 
ing himi  and  it  occurred  to  him,  that  by 
making  the  proper  arrangement.^  he 
I  3  might 
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might,  without  fcruple,  propofc  ta  Mr, 
Rycotj  to  admit  of  Emily's  occupying 
the  room  he  had  fo  often  offered  him 
for  himfeifi  he,  therefore,  with  Emily's 
confent,  wrote  in  confequence  to  Mr. 
Rycot,  from  whom  he  received  a  fa- 
vourable anfwer. 

The  redor  and  his  wife,  though  vul- 
gar, and  in  no  refpect  companions  fuitcd 
to  Emily,  were  decent  per  (c-ns,  with  whom 
doclorStanmore  coafidercd,  that  Ihe  might 
remain  without  impropriety,  during  the 
time  of  his  abfence  from  the  parfonage  — 
He  thought  alfo,  that,  as  it  was  but  too 
probable  fhe  might  hereafter  be  obliged 
to  pafs  much  of  her  life  in  a  fituation  very 
inferiour  to  that,  to  which  her  birth  had 
entitled  her,  there  was  no  harm  in  thus, 
by  degrees,  accuftoming  her  to  the  nearer 
view   of  manners  lefs  poliilied  than  her 

own. 
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own,  that  (he  might  be  lefs  likely  in 
future  to  Rare  at  the  difference,  or  give 
that  difference  ftill  more  confequence 
than  it  deferved. 

When  doctor  Stanmore  arrived  afthc 
redory,  on  obferving  ics  vicinity  to  the 
caftle,  of  which  he  had  not  been  aware, 
he  was  glad  co  find,  that  the  earl  and  his 
family  were  notexpecflcd  there  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  fummerj  before  w"hich 
tinne,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  fetch  Ennily 
away;  forhe  wiilied  her,  circumflanced 
as  fine  then  was,  rather  to  fhun  any 
particular  notice  from  perfons  of  that 
defcrip:ion,  and  cautioned  her  againfl: 
making  any  acquaintance,  which  might 
cxpofe  her  to  the  necefTity  of  entering 
into  details  concerning  her  own  fitua- 
tion. 

1 4  Emily 
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Emiiy  perfedlly  entered  into  thefe  ideas. 
She  wilhed  not  to  relate  her  melancholy 
flory,  where  Its  truth  might  be  doubted, 
or  where  it  might  fervc  only  for  the  gra- 
tification  of  idle  curiofity.— Hence,  the 
redlor's  doubts  of  zvho  Emily  really  was, 
which,  as  it  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe, 
who  like  him  are  curious  from  'mere 
idlenefs  and  want  of  better  occupation, 
he  improved  into  a  (lory,  which  to  him 
appeared  probable,  aided  by  a  little  de- 
gree of  pique  at  not  being,  as  he  thought, 
liimfelf  let  into  the  whole  of  the  fecret. 

What  aftervv'ards  palTed  at  Belmour- 
caftle  has  already  been  related,  and  it  will 
eafily  have  been  gueffed,  that  the ilranger 
w^as  no  other  than  lord  Belmour,  whom 
Emily  firft  uncxpedlediy  met  there,  as 
ilie  w'as  viewing  the   portraits    in  the 

library 
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library  of  theciiftle.  Various  were  her  fen- 
fations  at  the  moment,  and  fo  familiar 
to  her  mind  was  the  image-  of  the  perfon, 
whom  (he  then  faw  before  her,  that  her 
fiift  impulfe  was  rather  to  recognize  Bel- 
mour  with  a  fmile  as  an  acquaintance, 
than  to  receive  him  as  a  nerfed:  ftrano:er  : 
and  this  impreflion,  n  arked  as  it  was  on 
Emily's  countenance,  though  inflantly 
checked  by  refle6lion,  w^as  not  (as  was 
before  obferved)  wholly  unperceivcd  by 
B  elm  our. 

Emily  failed  not  to  acquaint  doflorS  ran- 
more  with  this  unexpededdifcovery,  d  wel- 
ling, as  it  Teemed  to  him,  on  thefinguiariuy 
of  the  circum{lance,with  a  degree  of  inte- 
reft,  which  awakened  in  him  all  his  fears  for 
her  on  the  fubjedl;  and  he,  in  return  ro  her 
letter,  wrote  with  much  exprefTion  of  anx- 
I  5  icty. 
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iety,  and  entreated  her  to  avoid  going 
to  the  caftle,  to  refufe,  if  pofTible,  any 
invitation  thither,  that  nnight  be  given 
to  her.  Fie  then  fet  before  her,  in 
the  mofl  ferious  light,  the  danger,  to 
which  he  felt  fnG  was  expofed,  fnould 
ihe  allow  herfelf  to  encourage  an  intereil, 
which  it  was  fo  very  improbable  ever 
could  tend  to  any  thing  but  hei  future 
miiery. — *  The  earl  of  Delavere,'  con- 
tinued he  in  his  letter,   '  I  have  always 

*  heard    fpoken    of  as   being   a   proud, 

*  oftentatious  man,  and  it  is  not  there- 

*  fore  to  be  doubted  what  muft  be  his 
'  views  in  the  eflablifliment  of  his  only 

*  fon  j  but  1,  perhaps,  go  too  far,'  added 
he, '  forgive  me,  my  Emily,  I  can  view 

*  nothing,  lightly,  where  you  are  con- 
'  ceraed/ 

Emily^ 
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Emily,  when  fne  received  this  letter 
from  doftor  Stanmore,  already  felt  the 
juRnefs  of  the  caudan  it  contained,  which 
fubfcquent  events  feerned  to  her  flill 
more  to  confirm. 

She  was  at  firfl,  it  Is  true,  pleafed  to 
difcover  in  the  manners  and  diftinsiiuihed  • 
chara(5ler  of  Bclm^our,  what  fne  thought 
juftified  the  idea  fhe  had  formed  to  her- 
lelf  of  him,   when  wholly  unknown  to 
her ',   nor  could  ilie   be  infenfible  to  tl.e 
admiration,    which,  however  reftrained, 
Belmour  had,  from  the  firll:  moment  he 
faw  her,  conveyed  by  every  exprelTion, 
that  could  moil  ilatcer  the  delicacy  of  s. 
mind  like  hers.      But  what  were  her  re - 
fie.  ions,    it    will   eahly    bs    imagined, 
when,  after  this  conviction,  fhe  faw  her- 
k\^y  as  fhe  thought,    brought    by   tvi^ 
J  6  moil 
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moft  unlooked-for  accident,  to  witnefs', 
as  it  were,  the  marriage  with  another,  of 
the  very  perfon^  whofe  image  had  fo  long 
occupied  her  thoughts;  for  Mr.  Rycot's 
intelligence,  and   other   concurrent  cir- 
cumflances,left  her  without  a  doubt,  that 
Belmour's  marriage  wirh  lady  Clementina 
was  determined  on,  and  iliortly  to  take 
place,  —  Still   fomething    in   Belmour's 
manner,  and  a  m^arked  attention  to  her- 
felf  at  times,  contradidled,    fhe  felt,  the 
opinion  of  his  preoccupation  for  another; 
but  this  idea  only  adcied  to  the  painful 
fenfations   of  her  heart,  whether  fhe  al- 
lowed   herfclf  to  nourifli   or  difcard  it 
from  her  bread ;  the  melancholy,  grown 
habitual  to  her,  incjeafed,  and  her  fpirits 
at  laft  grew  almoft  unequal  to  the  tafk  of 
fupporting,   in  any  degree,  the  neceffary 
appearance  of  unconcern  on  this  occafion, 

which 
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which  her  fituation,  (he  was  aware, 
demanded:  Ihe  was  therefore  glad  to 
have  the  fanction  of  dodor  Stanmore's 
advice  for  quitting  the  redlory,  as  fne  did, 
without  further  previous  notice  to  her 
hofts,  and  without  perfonally  taking  leave 
at  the  caftle . 

Do(5tor  Stanmore  had  been  again 
much  embarrafled  where  to  place 
Ennily,  when  ihe  fhould  leave  the  rec- 
tory; a  meafure,  however,  on  which 
every  thing  more  and  more  deeermined 
him. — The  redlor,  in  writin'g  to  him,  had 
adualiy,  with  the  iitmoft  exultation, 
announced  xht  future  joyful  tvtnt  of ^  the 
fupp-fed  marriage i  and  every  thing,  that 
Emily  had  told  him  of  che  perfons,  whom 
fhe  had  ittn  on  her  vints  to  the  cafile, 
confirmed  the  intelligence  ^  all  which 
'        /      increafed 
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increafed    docSlor    Starwnore's    anxiety. 
In  this  dilemiiia,   he  recoiledled  a  Mr, 
Enftine,  a   lawyer,    who     refided    near 
St.  Alba/i's,  and  who,  with  a  filler  then 
living  wiih  him,  took   in  fometimes  an 
occafional  boarder.     This  man,  though 
not  very  particularly  known  lO  doctor 
Stanmore,  was  fufficiently  fo  to  allow  him 
to  maHLC  the  propofal  of  admitting  Emily 
for  a  time  as  his  lodger  j  which  on  Mr, 
Enfline*s  fide  was  accepted,   his  room 
then  being  vacant.      This  being  fettled, 
dodor  Stanmore  had  only  to  arrange  the 
method  of  conveying  Emily  thither ; — in 
all  which,  he  wifhcd  her  to  avoid  the  im- 
pertinent curiofiiy  of  indifferent  perfons; 
and  thought   it  unnecefTary,    ana  indeed 
much  better,  chat  Mr.  Rycot  fiiould  not 
be   informed  of  the  place,  to  which  fhe 
was  going, rather  choofing,  that  he  fhould 
6  fuppofe 
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fuppofe  her  to  have  accepted  of  an 
invitation  from  fome  acquaintance  3  as 
her  quitting  the  redlory  thus  fuddenly, 
merely  to  go  and  board  at  Mr.  Enf- 
tine's,  might  excite  Rycot's  curiofity, 
and  occahon  him  to  make  fome  unplea- 
fant  furi'iiife. 

It  happened  jufl:  at  this  time,  that  a 
coufm  of  Emily 'b,  a  monfieur  la  Tour, 
fon  of  a  brother  of  her  grandmother's  in 
France,  who  had  been  fuppofed  to  have 
been  loil  in  a  voyage  to  the  Eafl  Indies, 
came  over  to  England,  on  fome  mercan- 
tile bufinefs,  and  likewife  to  endeavour  to 
perfuade  Emily  to  fign  a  releaft  to  the 
claim  of  fom.e  trifling  propeny,  which 
he  could  not  difpcfe  of  without  her  con- 
fent;  and  being  now  in  very  indifferent 
circumfrances,  flom  having  failed  in  his 

voyage^ 
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Voyage,  this  property,  trifling  as  it  was, 
became  an  obje(5l  to  hiin.  Although 
do61:or  Stanmore,  to  whom  he  applied 
on  the  bufinefs,  was  aware,  that  this  mart 
was  not  likely  ever  to  afford  the  fmalleft  ^ 
protedlion  to  Emily ;  as  he  thought  the  - 
requeft  a  juft  one,  to  fay  nothing,  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe^  of  the  extreme 
ii"pprobabr]ity,  tkat  fhe  fhould  ever  be  be- 
nefitted in  the  pecuniary  way  by  a  refufal, 
he  advifed  her  by  all  means  to  comply, 
and  to  ffgn  the  releafe.  The  young  man 
having  purpolcly  fought  him,  where 
he  was,  in  order  thej^etter  to  explain  the 
bufinefs,  and  being  about  to  return  to 
London  when  it  fliould  be  fettled,  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  Emily,  by  meeting  her  on 
the  road;  when  flie  had  quitted  the  rec- 
tory,   and   conduding  her  to  Mr.  En- 

fling's, ' 
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(line's,  where  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the 
figning,  &c.  might  be  tranfadled  imme- 
diately. To  this  la  Tour  wiliiijgly 
agreed,  and  doctor  Stanmore  commu- 
nicated the  plan  to  Emily,  defiring 
her,  fimply,  to  take  a  place  for  herfelf  in 
the  flage- coach  for  the  firfl  part  of  her 
journey,  and  come  immediately  to  Staines, 
where  fhe  would  find  her  coufin  waidng 
for  her  to  conduct  her  to  Mr.  Endine's-^ 
and  it  was  walking  with  this  coufin,  that 
Belmour  faw  Emily,  when  he  went  in 
fearch  of  her,  directed  by  the  mailer  of 
the  inn  to  the  houfe  where  fliethen  was; 
and  where,  as  the  inn-keeper  had  informed 
him,  fhe  had  been  detained  by  being  ill, 
and  unable  to  proceed  on  her  journey. 
Her  condu6l  to  Belmour  on  this  occa- 
fion  is  eafily  accounted  for. —  Emily,  cir- 
cumllanced  as  ihe  fuppoled  him  to  be  on 

the . 
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the  cv^e  of  his  marriage  with  lady  Clemen- 
tine, could  only  attribute  this,  as  it  ap^ 
peared,  clandeftine  purfuit  of  her,  to  mo- 
tives the  mod  offenfive  —  an  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  her  low,  as  he  perhaps 
thought  it,  and  unprotefted  fituation  j 
and  Ihe  felt  the  keeneil  fenfe  of 
mortification,  at  the  idea  of  ha-ving  in- 
jfpired  lord  Belmour  with  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  as  fhe  then  fuppofed  him  to 
feel  for  her.  Hence  her  defire  to  avoid 
him,  which,  without  explaining  the  caufc, 
{he,  in  the  general  terms  of  ehoofing  to 
fee  nobody,  exprefled  with  feme  warmth 
to  her  companion  y  who,  by  her  manner, 
and  her  retiring  imo  the  houfe,  imagined, 
that  he  was  to  defend  her  from  fome 
impertinent  intrufion  ;  which,  as  his  na- 
tural dlfpofition  was  rough  and  unplea- 
fant,  occafioned  his    fpcaking  with   fo 

little 
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litile  reftraint  of  civility  to  Belmour. 
Emily  felt  relieved  at  the  thought,  that, 
if  (he  could  get  away  unnoticed  from  the 
place  where  ihe  was,  as  Mr.  Enftine's 
chaife  was  to  meet  her  on  the  road  by 
appointment  on  the  day  following,  Bel- 
mour mufl  lofe  all  trace  of  her,  at  leaft 
for  the  prefent ;  as  fiie  had  not,  by  doc- 
tor Stanmorc's  diref^ions,  told  the  redor 
and  his  wife  whither  flie  was  going,  the 
only  pcrfons  who  were  the  leafl  likely, 
to  give  any  information  of  her  to  lord 
Belmour. 

Having,  as  it  was  before  mentioned, 
left  the  houfe  near  Staines  unperceived  ; 
Ihe  rejoiced  that  (he  had,  as  it  feemed  to 
her,  thus  efcaped  further  infult. — But 
a  thoufand  painful  recoUedtions  weighed 
heavily  at  her  heart ;  ill  could  ihe  recon- 
cile 
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cile  the  apparent  lightnefs  of -Belmour's 
prefent  condudl  v/ith  all  flie  had  hitherto 
feen  of*  him  — his  acknowledged  charac- 
ter^ his  appearance,  the  refpe(fl  of  his  atten- 
tions to  her,  could  all  this  be  put  on  !  — 
could  it  be  falfe  1— Loft  in  reflexions  of 
this   fort,  ilie   arrived  at  Mr.  EnRine's, 
who  received  her  at  the  door.— Mr.  En- 
fline  had  a  fmart  litde  figure,  with  a  fharp 
and  radier  intelligent  eye  i" but  the  fami^ 
liarity,  with  which  he  introduced  himfelf 
to  Emily,    was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  prejudice  her  in  his  favour.     He  con- 
dueled    her    immediately    to    his  fifter, 
vv'ho  was  in  the  parlour,  fitdng  leaning 
in  a  chair  with  a  dawdling  air  of  indif- 
ference—She rofe,  however,  on  Emily^s 
,  appearing,  as  it  feemed   with  a  quicker 
motion  than  fhe  had  intended,   and  with 
ah  involuntary  exprelTion  of  furprife  at 

her 
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her  figure,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
defircd  her  ro  be  feared.  After  fome  con- 
verfation  on  the  weather y  roads,  &c.-^ 
^  You  muft  be  amazingly  fatigued  with 

*  your  journey,'  faid  Mifs  Enftine,  '  and 
^  my  brother's  chariot  is  a  perfecfl  imn- 

*  bril,  enough  to  diflocate  one's  bones,  as 

*  I  always  tell  him.' — '  Not  in  the  leafl 
'  fatigued,'  faid  Emily,  ^  I  have,  indeed, 
'  not  been  quite  well  of  late.' — ^  Indeed, 
^  you  do  not  look  fo,'  refumed  Mifs  En- 
ftine,  obferving Emily's  pale  cheek,  'you 
'  perhaps  would  like  torepofe  yourfelf  till 
'  dinner  time~I  2Xi\  Jure  you  would— 
'  here,  Betty,'  cried  fhe,  opening  the  door, 
'  (hew  the  lady  into  her  apartment.' — She 
then,  without  offering  to  accompany 
her,  waved  her  hand,  faying  carelefsly — 

*  We  fhall  foon  meet  again,'  and  refumed 
her  feat — Emily,   fick  at  heart,  and  re- 
quiring 
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quiring  time  to  recover  her  fpirits,  was  not 
forry  to  accept  of  the  liberty  offered  her 
of  withdrawing  from  the  company.  Mr. 
Enftine,  who  had  always  a  confiderable 
deal  of  bufinefs  on  his  hands,  and  never 
chofe  unnecefTarily  to  lofe  time,  in- 
ilantly  took  la  Tour  into  his  clofct,  to 
talk  over  the  bufinefs,  about  which 
he  was  come,  and  of  which  he  had 
had  notice  from  dodor  Stanmore  >  and 
Mi/s Enftine,  thus  remaining  alone,  could 
not  communicate  either  what  llie  thought, 
OY  chofe  to  thinks  of  Emily's  appearance 
and  beauty,  which  had,  in  fpite  of  her- 
felf,  not  a  little  furprifed  her.  Mifs  En- 
lline*s  ambition  was  to  be  thought  Tifine 
lady^  the  means  of  efFcding  which  fhe 
conceh^ed  chiefly  to  confift  in  appearing 
'extremely  idle,  and  extremely  indif- 
ferent 5  and  thefe  fpecifics  Ihc  produced 

on 
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on  all  poflible  occafions,  which,  together 
with  a  drawling  and  monotonous  voice, 
and   a  half  languifhing  air,  fhe  thought 
rendered  the  chara6ler  complete.     Her 
idea  of  it   flic  had  much  perfeded   by 
fludying  to  make  herfelf  in  every  refpedl 
thereverfe  of  her  brother,  whom  fhe  reck- 
oned extremely  vulgar ;  and  he,  on  his 
fide,  holding  in  utter  contempt  manners  . 
fo  different  from  his  own,  feidom  failed 
any  opportunity  of  throwing  a  ridicule 
indirertly   on  his    fifter,   fometimes   not 
-without  a  degree  of  dry  humour,  which 
fhe  retorted  as  fhe  could,  and  often,  when 
exafperated,    by  downright  abufe. 

The  contrail  of  fuch  a  fociety  with 
that  of  Belmour-caftle  was  ill  calculated, 
to  affift  in  obliterating  recollections  al- 
ready too  forcibly  imprefTed  on  Emily's 

mind  i 
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mind  ;  and  fhe  looked  forward  only  with 
the  hope  of  again  joining  do6lor  Stan- 
more,  and  regaining,  in  the  exercife  of  con- 
flan  t  and  rational  occupations,  that  quiet, 
and  peace  of  mind,  of  which  ftie  felt 
herfelf  almoft  wholly  robbed. 
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CHAP.   XXXIV. 

It  was  among  the  perfons  who  occa- 
fionally  came  to  Mr.  Engine's,  that 
Emily  firft  faw  Mr.  Coiirtenay,  who 
came  thither  one  day  on  bufmefs,  and 
had  accidentally  agreed  to  (lay  dinner, 
wholly  ignorant  of  whom  he  was  to 
meet  at  Mr.  Enftine's  table.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  remark  what  muft  have  been  his 
aflonifhmenc  on  Emily's  appearance, 
without  previous  notice,  juft  at  the  in- 
flant  of  their  fitting  down  to  dinner; — 
but  accuftomed  to  curb  the  expredion 
of  the  ftrongeft  feelings,  nay,  even  alm.oR" 
wholly  to  fupprefs  them,  when  not  likely 
VOL.  in.  K  to 
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to  prove  conducive  to  his  own  gratifica- 
tion, he  contented  himfelf  during  dinner 
with  endeavouring  to  guefs  who  Emily 
could  be  ;  having  no  opportunity,  then 
feated  as  they  were  at  a  fnnall  table,  of 
afking  fuch  a  queftion,  without  being 
overheard  by  hcv;  the  impolitenefs  of 
which  rendered  it,  as  he  thought,  im- 
pofTible. 

Mr.  Courtenay's  converfation  was 
lively,  uncommonly  agreeable  when  he 
chofe  it,  and  always  full  of  fenfe  and  in- 
formation : — he  pofieffed  a  perfe6l  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  a  nice  difcri- 
mination  of  character  even  on  the  fhort- 
eft  obfervation. — He  eafily  difcovercd, 
therefore,  that  Emily  was  not  only  diftin- 
guiilied  by  her  beauty,  but  by  a  more 
than  common  fhare  of  underftanding; 

and 
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and  finding  in  himfelf  a  ftrong  defire  to 
pleafcj   he  took  not  the   common  and 
trite     method    of    avowed   and    open 
admiration,   but  endeavoured    by    fre- 
quently,  though   in   a   moft  refpe6irul 
manner,  addrefTing  Emily,  to  draw  her 
into  converfacion  with  him,  in  which,  he 
without   much  difficulty  fucceeded ;  as 
fhe,  on  her  fide,  was  ftruck  with  the  fu- 
periour  polifh   of  his  manner,  and  the 
clearnefs  and  juftnefs  of  his  obfervations 
on  the  various  fubjecls,  on  which  their 
difcourfe  turned;  for  Mr.  Enftine  was  in 
his   way   clever,   and    at   lead  afforded 
matter,  on  which  Mr.  Courtenay  might 
work  for  the  difplay  of  his  ov/n  talents 
in  converfation.     On  do6lor  Stanmore's 
name  being  mentioned,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
with  a  vifible  exprelTion  of  pleafure, took 
K  2  occafion 
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occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  one  of  his 
carlieft  acquaintances  in  life,  and  a  per- 
fon  of  all  others  whom  he  the  mofl'  re- 
fpedled.^ — This,  as  it  may  be  imagined, 
increafed  Emily *s  confidence,  and  fhe 
talked  with  flill  greater  cafe  and  liberty, 
than  flie  might  otherwlfe  have  done,  to 
a  perfon  wholly  till  then  unknown  to  her. 

After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen 
joined  Emily  in  the  parlour,  where  they 
found  her  with  Mifs  Enftine,  gaping  with 
innui  from  having  been  wholly  throidn  out 
that  day,  and  completely  unnoticed  by 
Mr.  Courtenay,  on  whom,  as  a  man  of  dif- 
tin6lion,  i"he  had  call  her  fofteft  glances, 
without  the  flightefl  effed.  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay, who  had  procured  what  intelli- 
gence he  could  of  Mr.  Enfline  concern- 
ing 
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ifig  Emily,  which,  though  only  general, 
was  all  he  wiihed  to  know,  came  imme- 
diately up  to  her  with  the  eafe  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  faying,  *  that  he  hoped,  in 

*  confideration  of  his  formxr  acquaint- 

*  ance,  he  dared  not  venture  to  (2iy  friend^ 
^  Jbijpj  with  doctor  St?an more,  he  might 

*  be   received    by   her  not  wholly  as  a 

*  ftranger,  when  h^  had  the  pleafure  of 

*  coming  to  Mr.  Enftine'si  — and,*  conti- 
nued he,  turning  to  him,  *  you  are  going, 

*  I  believe,  Entline,  to  find  me  a  very 

*  troublefome  fellow,  for  I  am  now  v/ith 
^  Williams  only,  you  k^sow,  a  few  miles 

*  off,  where  I  ihall  be  for  fome  time  -,  and 

*  I  mean  to  avail  myfelf,  with  your  leave, 

*  of  this  opportunity  of  terminating  all, 
'  our  bufinefs  together,  which  I  think  I 
'  can  do  more   conveniently    both  for 

K  J  '  you 
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*  you  and  myfelf,  than  by  carrying  yoa, 
'  as  I  had  intended,  to  Dean  Abbey.'— 
In  anfwer  to  this  fpeech  Mr.  Enftine, 
bowing  as  if  much  flittered,  afllired  Mk. 
Courteniiy,  that  he  was  at  all  times  wet- 
come,  and  that  lie  hoped  he  would  lludy 
only  his  ov/n  convenience, — '  And  if 
'  you  can  take  up  with  our  dinner,  fir/ 
iliid  Fnfiinc,  ^  Kate  and  V  (turning  to- 
v/ards  his  filler,  who  cad  a  difdainful 
look  ofdifapprobation  at  this  too  familiar 
-appellation)  *  fliall  be  mod  happy  when- 
.*  ever  you  willhonour  us,  and  then  you 

'  will  be  in  a  manner  fure  at  that  time  of 

*  finding »?^,  without  troubling  yourfelfto 

*  fend  previous  notice.' — This  feemed  to 
be  precif^ly  what  Mr.  Courtenay  wi/lied, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  hufmejs^  which 
indeed  was  not  without  foundation,  his 

vifics. 
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vifits  to  Mr.  Enftine  became  extremely 
frequent.  Emily  always  fawhim  with  plea- 
fure,  as  his  coming  gave  a  degree  of  life 
to  the  fociety  at  Mr.  Enftine's,  of  which  it 
would  otherwife  have  been  to  her  totally 
void.—She  recollected  too  having  heard 
dodor  Stanmorefpeak  of  Mr.  Courtenay> 
as  a  man  of  uncommonly  pramifing  ge- 
nius and  underflanding,    which  lie  now 
in  his  letters,  on  her  mentioning  having 
fetn  him   at  Mr.  Enftine's,  confirmed, 
adding,  that  he  Ihould  at  any   time  be 
happy  ^  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
him. — And  as  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  at- 
tention  to  her,   feemcd  adluated   by  no 
other  motive  than  the  pleafure  he  took  in 
her  converfation  and  fociety  -,  (he,  by  de- 
grees, grew  to  hften  to  him  with  the  eafe 
and  familiarity  infpired  by  an  agreeable 
acquaintance. 

K^4  lit 
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In  this  manner  above  fix  weeks  pafled, 
v/hen  Emily,  to  her  no  fmall  fotisfadlion^ 
received  "^  letter  from  dodlor  Stanmore> 
announcing  his  return  to  the  parfonage, 
and  appointing   a  day  for  meeting  her 
there. — She  immediately  communicated 
the  contents  of  her  letter  to  Mr.  Enftine, 
who,  (lie  thought,  feemiCd  not  much  pleaf- 
ed  with  the  intelligence:  this,  however,  (he 
attributed  only  to  his  not  perhaps  being 
provided  with  another  lodger,  to  occupy 
the  room  fhe  left,  or  fome  other  reafon 
of  that  fort. — A  gloom  too,  as  (he  fpoke, 
wasfpread  over?vlr,  Courtenay's  counte- 
nance,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  time 
with  Mr.   Enfiine,    which   he  appeared 
anxious  to  conceal,    and  affefted  to  talk 
with  an  indifference  of  her  enfuing  depar- 
ture, which  (lie  began  to  fufped  he  did 

not 
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not  feel.     This  was  the  firft  time  that 
any  idea  of  the  kind  had  ftruck  her  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Courtetiay ;  and  many  vague 
rccolle<5lions  now  rufhed  on  her  mind,  of 
different  things  which  he  had  fald  to  her 
in  converfation,  which  feemed  to  S^rro- 
borate  this  opinion.     Such  a  fuppofidon 
left  her  by  no  means  without  anxiety— 
Ihe  felt  averfe  to  engaging  herfelfs  yet 
was  fenfible,  that   to  fuch  a    man    as 
Mr.  Courtenay  appeared,   (hould  his  in- 
tentions become  ferious,   it  wa^  proba- 
ble  no  reafonable    objedtion  could   be 
oppofed.     All  this  fhe  hoped  might  be 
fancy,  and  the  effe6l  of  her  too  quick 
imagination;  prone  often  j)  forefee  even 
imaginary  evils — and  fhe  determined,  if 
poflible,  to  mix  no  alloy  in  the  fincere 
and  heartfelt  joy  of  again  feeing  her  old 
and  beloved  friend  j — and  in  the  only 
-K  5  hope 
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hope  to  which  (he  looked  forward  with- 
a'fhadow  even  of  fatisfadlion  for  herfelf, 
the  contributing,  by  her  care  and  ten- 
dcrnefs,  to  his  future  comfort  and  hap- 
pineis. 
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CHAP.    XXXV, 


Of  fhort  duration  wei-e  Emily's  doubts 
refpedling  Mr.  Courtenay's    fcntiments,. 
as  fcarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapfed  after 
her   return  to  the  parfonage,  when  he 
prefented  himfelf  there  evidently  to  feek 
her,  as   he  offered  no  other  pretext  for 
coming,  than  his  defire  of  renewing  his 
former   acquaintance   with  dodor  Stan- 
more. — This  could  not  be  miftaken.— 
Mr.  Courtenay,  however,  for  fome  time 
ventured  not  to  avow  the  real  motive  of 
his  vifits,  till  fufficiently,  as  he  thought, 
authorifed   by    dodlor  Stanmore,   who, 
from  the  firfl,   had  received  him  with 
K  6  '      every 
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every  cxprefTion  of  cordiality  and  re- 
gard. To  him,  therefore,  he  preferred 
his  fuit,  entreating  of  him  to  he  his  ad- 
vocate with  Emily,  on  whom,  he  faid, 
depended  the  future  happinefs  of  his 
iife. 

Mr.  Courtenay  fpoke  with  manly 
fenfe  and  feeling— he  was,  he  faid, 
aware  of  the  difference  of  age,  and  the 
little  pretenfions  he  could  have  to  excite 
in  the  breaft  of  Emily  an  intereft  more 
lively  than  that  of  friendfhip  and  elleem ; 
ilill,  he  faid,  he  was  not  without  hope, 
that  by  making  it  the  firft  ftudy  of  his 
life,  by  every  care  and  attention,  to  merit 
fome  Ihare  in  her  affedion,  he  might, 
from  a  charader  like  hers,  meet  with 
that  return,  which  would  fatisfy  the  ut- 
xnoft  of  his  ambition— and  that,  ihould 

he 
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he  fucceed  In  promoting  the  happlnefa 
he  fo  fincerely  wifhed  her,  he  fhould 
confider  himfelf  as  the  moft  fortunate  of 
men.  Doctor  Stanmore,  having  aflured 
him  o(  his  good  wifhes,  and  of  the  fatif- 
fadlion  that  for  every  reafon  fuch  an  union 
would  give  him,  left  Mr.  Courtenay;, 
impatient  to  communicate  to  Emily  all 
that  he  had  faid,  and  obtain  her  con- 
fent  to  what  he  himfelf  had  fo  much 
at  heart  for  her/ an  union  with  Mr^ 
Courtenay^  whom  he  confidered  as  a 
man  both  of  fenfe  and  honour,  certainly 
of  one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  in 
this  kingdom,  and  poffefled  ftill  of  no 
inconfiderable  eftate,  though,  as  he  un- 
derftood,  fomewhat  lelfened  by  impru- 
dences in  his  youth,  A  very  afFeding 
fcene  followed  between  him  and  the 
child    of   his  adoption, — Poor  Emily,. 

though 
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though  not  furprifed,  was  much  agitated 
at  what  (he  heard,  and  afFeded  at  the  dif- 
interefted  anxiety  of  dodlor  Stanmore, 
which,  on  every  occafion,  fo  manifeftly 
fhowed  itfelf  for  her. 

Though  in  Mr.  Courtenay  fhe  faw  a^ 
protedtor,  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  an  agreeable 
companion,  fhe  felt,  indeed,  that  her  wifhes 
led  her  rather  to  prefer  the  pleafing  tafk 
of  contributing,  by  her  care  and  atten- 
tion, to  the  comfort  of  dodtor  Stanmore, 
and  devoting  her  life  folcly  to  quiet  and 
retirement. — But  Emily  deceived  not 
herfelf :  fhe  miflook  not  the  fecret  caufe, 
which,  in  a  great  meafure,  fhe  was  {ca- 
iible,  influenced  her  mind  on  this  occa- 
fion; and  determined,  that  what  appeared 
to  her  only  as  a  weaknefs,  which  time 
infenfibly  muft  conq/ier,  fhould  not  go- 

vera 
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Tern  her  declfions,  or  deftroy  the  prof- 
pedis  jfhe  might  have  of  future  and  ra*- 
tional  happinefs. — For  one  only  being, 
fhe  was  perfuaded,  could  fenfations  more 
lively  than  thofe  of  friendfhip  and  affec- 
tion ever  have  been  excited  in  her  bo- 
ibm;  and- the  vifion  of  youthful  fancy 
feemed  there  to  have  wholly  faded  be* 
fore  her  eyes — Belmour  fhe  then  be- 
lieved  adually  married  to  lady  Clemen- 
tina j  for  when  the  earl  of  Delavere  (then 
marquis  of  Belmour)  died,  the  newfpa- 
pers  were  filled  with-  accounts  of  his 
will,  his  funeral,  its  magnificence,  and 
an  enumeration  of  his  titles,  honours, 
and  immenfe  eflates,  all  which  devolved 
to  his  only  fon^  to  which  was  added  a 
no  lefs  circumflantial  detail  of  Bel- 
mour's  marriage  with  lady  Clementina^ 
which  had  (as  it  was  fuppofed)  taken 

place: 
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place  at  the  requeft  of  his  father,  while 
on   his    death-bed— the    fpeech  which 
Belmour  had   made  on  the  occafion— 
lady   Clementina's  wedding    drefs,    all 
was   exaflly  and   accurately  defcribedj 
and  their  being  together  to  accompany 
Jady  Caroline,  his  fifter,  to  Lifbon,  whi- 
ther fhe  was  ordered  for  the  reeftablifli- 
ment  of  her   health.     This  jumble  of 
fa6ls  and  falfehood,  as   it  but  too  often 
happens,  was,  for  a  confiderable  time,  ge- 
nerally talked  of,  and  generally  believed  -, 
as  thofe  whom  the  account  mod  nearly 
concerned,  either  heard  not  of  it  them- 
felves,  or,  as  immaterial,  thought  the 
report  not  worth  formally  contradi6l:ing. 
In  fliort,  Emily,  confirmed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  reafon,  and  having  no- 
thing to  oppofe  to  the  arguments,  which 
doctor  Stanmore's  anxious  zeal  and  dif- 

interefled 
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interefted  friendfliip  adduced  for  her 
compliance  to  the  propofal,  confented 
to  receive  Mr.  Courtenay  as  her  fu- 
ture hufband.  No  fooner  had  Emily 
taken  her  refolution,  than  fhe  determined 
to  fulfil,  .according  to  the  utmoft  ftrifl;- 
nefs  of  her  own  confcience,  every /erious 
duty  of  the  engagement  Ihe  was  fhortly 
to  make  for  life;  certain^  that  in  fo  doing 
alone,  fhe  could  ever  hope  to  attain 
that  facred  peace  of  mind,  to  which  fhe 
looked  forward  as  her  confolation  and 
reward. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  by  the  reftrained  ejc- 
prefTions  of  the  more  lively  fenfe  he  felt 
of  his  own  happinefs,  and  the  mod  re- 
fpedlful  attendons  to  Emily  every  day, 
gained  ground  in  her  good  opinion,  and 
gave  her  caufe  not  to  regret  the  confent 

(be 
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ilie  had  given  to  his  addrefles  s  yet  tfie 
firfl  and  beft  reafon  Emily  ftill  felt  for 
the  ftep  fhe  had  taken  was  her  reliance 
on  dodor  Stanmore's  better  JudgmenC, 
who  knew  the  inmoft  recefles  of  her 
foul — 7:?^  advifed,  he  even  entreated  i — 
and  that  her  welfare  and  happinefs  were 
dearer  to  hln^  than  to  herfelf,  Qie  never 
for  a  fingle  inilant  doubted. 

Do(ftor  Stanraore,  on  his  partj  relieved 
from  the  painful  anxiety,  under  which 
he  had  fo  long  laboured  on  Emily's  ac- 
count, and  from  grudging,  as  it  were, 
every  paffing  day,  which,  by  robbing  him 
of  a  portion  of  his  frail  exiftence,  mufl: 
alfo  rob  his  darling  child  of  her  only 
fupporr,  feemed  to  revive  —  it  was  reju- 
venefccnce,  and  he  talked  of  nothing  but 
future  plans, 

Mr,. 
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Mr.  Courtenay's  intention,  which  he 
had  before  declared,  of  refiding  wholly 
in  the  country,  was  by  no  means  dif- 
pleafing  to  Emily. —Of  London  fne  knew 
nothing ;  her  curiofity  was  not  much  ex- 
cited by  any  thing  (he  had  heard  of  its 
foeiety  or  amufem^nts,  and  fhe  defpifed 
that  vanity  arifing  from  indifcriminate 
admiration,  which,  from  her  extreme 
beauty,  (lie  could  not  but  know,  that  (he 
might  everywhere  command; — on  fuck 
admiration  fne  knew  hkppinefs  de- 
pended not — that  happinefs,  or  rather 
content^  fhe  was  determined  to  feek  with- 
in herfelf,  and,  if  denied  her  to  enjoy,  at 
leaft  to  deferve. 
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CHAP.   XXXVI, 


Settlements  were,  by  Mr.  Comte- 
nay*s  diredion,  immediately  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Enftine,  and  fliown  to  dodor 
Stanmore  for  his  approbation.  The 
provifion  for  Emily  appeared  uncom- 
monly handfome ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  do6lor  Stanmore,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  inquired  narrowly  into  the  powers 
of  the  eflate  with  an  eye  of  fufpicion :  he 
could  have  no  doubt  of  their  validity, 
and  Emily  had  nothing. 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  which  im- 
mediately   took   place,  Emily    fet   out 

with 
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with  her  hufband  for  Dean  Abbey,  his 
family  feat. 

She  had  to  the  utmofl  endeavoured  to 
fupport  her  fpirits ;  yet  her  parting  with 
dodlor  Stanmore  was  a  heavy  trial— the 
mutual  promifes,  which  had  pafTed  be- 
tween dodor  Stanmore  and  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay,  of  meeting  from  time  to  time  at 
their  refpedive  habitations,  were  little 
calculated,  by  impofing  on  her  mind,  to 
afford  fo  confoling  a  hope,  Do6tor  Stan- 
more's  duty  fhe  knew  feldom,  indeed, 
allowed  him  to  leave  the  parfonage,  and 
of  Mr.  -Courtenay's  prediledlion  and 
defign,  uninterruptedly  to  refide  at  Dean 
Abbey,  ftie  was  aware. 

During  the  journey,  Mr.  Courtenay 
attempted,  not  foolifiily  to  comfort  or  con- 

Jole 
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J$le  Emily,  but  rather  appeared  to  pity 
and  refped  her  diftrefs ;  and  by  every 
exprcffion  in  his  power,  endeavoured  to 
convince  her,  that  fuch  marks  of  the  ttn- 
dernefs  and  affetlion  of  her  heart  were 
by  no  means  difpleafing  to  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  Dean  Abbey, 
it  was  already  late,  the  dillance  from 
the  parfonage  being  nearly  a  hundred 
miles. — On  alighting,  Emily  perceived 
evident  figns  of  confufion  among  the 
fervants,  feme  ran  one  way,  fome  ano- 
ther, and  no  preparations  feemed  made 
for  their  reception:  Mr.  Courtenay  led 
Emily  on  through  an  immenfe  gothic 
hall,  from  the  oppofite  end  of  which 
they  faw  the  fat  houfekeeper  come 
waddling  towards  them  with  a  candle 

in 
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in  her  hand,  the  only  light,  two  half- 
extinguilhed  lamps  excepted.  In  the 
place, 

'  Warner/  faid  Mr.  Courtenay,  as  fhe 
came  up  to  them,  *  I  believe  all  the 

*  fervants  have  loft  their  fenfes— none  of 

*  them  appear  to  attend  us — here  is  your 

*  lady.* — *  And  a  fweet  one,  I  am  fure/ 
faid  Mrs.  Warner,  holding  up  the  candle, 
which  fhe  had  in  her  hand,  to  Emily's 
face  as  fhe  fpoke, — *  God  blefs  her  !  fay 

*  I,  and  your  honour.* — Saying  this,  fhe 
curtfied  low,  Emily  fmiled,  then  turning 
to  Mr.  Courtenay, — ^  Do  not  be  diftref- 

*  fed,'  faid  fhe,  '  the  fervants  probably  did 

*  not  exped  us  after  it  was  fo  late ; 
'  Mrs  Warner  will,  I  am  fure,  take  fuf- 
'  ficient  care  of  us.' — As  fhe  fpoke, 
Emily  accidentally  laid  her  hand  on  Mr. ' 

Cour* 
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Courtenay*s  arm  5  fhc  felt  that  he  trem- 
bled, as  it  feemed  with  vexation.  He 
then  drew  Mrs.  Warner  on  one  fide,  and 
faid  fomething  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 
'which  fhe  anfwered  in  the  fame  tone. 
Afterwards  colleding  himfelf,  and  turning 
towards  Emily— ^  The  fervants,'  faid  he, 

*  as  Warner  informs  me,  have  all  been 
'.quarrelling  together  to-day,   a  damned 

*  fet  of  rafcals  !  — but  fhe  has,  however, 
'  prepared  our  room,  and  fome  fupper 

*  for  us.'  Saying  this,  he  made  the  houfe- 
keeper  a  fign  to  advance,  and  they  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  hall  to  the  bottom 
of  a  ftaircafe — all  was  dark. — *  Your  ho- 

*  nour,'   faid  the  houfekeeper,  (lopping, 

*  would  it  not  be  better,  if  you  and  my 

*  lady  would  come  into  your  honour's 
^  fludy  ?  there  is  a  good  fire  there,  and  I 

*  can  bring  your  honour  and  my  lady  the 

9  « things 
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*  things  for  fupper,  while  the  maids  are 

*  getting  all  ready  above?' — TothisEiriily 
begged  they  might  aflent. — *  We  fhall/ 
faid  (he  mildly,  and  with  perfe6l  com- 
pofure  of  countenance,  *  I  have  no  doubt, 
'  find  the  room  extremely  comfortable, 
*-  and  all  will  be  perfe6tiy  fet  right  to-mor- 
'  row. — I  have  not,  you  know,'  continued 
(he,  addrelTing  herfelf  to  Mr.  Courtenay, 

*  been  accuflomed  to  many  fervants,  and 

*  be  afTured,  that  your  feeling  for  a  mo- 
*•  ment  difturbed  at  this  little  accident  can 

*  alone  even  in  the  flighreft  degree  diftrefs 
^■me/ — Mr.  Courtenay  gently  prefied 
her  hand,  calling  towards  her  a  look  of 
infinite  admiration. 

Emily's  fpirits  feemed  to  rife  on  this 

little  occurrence,  as  Ihe  found  a  neceflity 

VOL.  III.  L  for 
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for  exerting  them,  left  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  ihe  plainly  faw  was  himfelf  much 
vexed,  ihould  imagine  her  affeded  by 
difficulties  of  fo  trifling  a  nature  in  them- 
fclves,  as  thefe  appeared  to  her. 

The   next  day,    Mr.  Courtenay  told 

Emily,  that  he  had  turned  fome  of  the  raf- 

calsaway,  and  that  the  whole  was  fettled; 

but  entered  not  into  the  leaft  detail,  and 

feemed  rather  defirous  afterwards  to  avoid 

the  fubjedl.    Emily  thought  little  more  of 

what  had  pafTed  at  the  moment,  nor  till 

further  circumftancesled  her  to  think,  that 

there  was  fomething  myfterious  in  Mr. 

Courtenay *s  condufl,  which  fubfequent 

events  fully  explained;  convincing  her, 

that  former  imprudences,  want  of  arrange- 

.  ment  in  his  affairs,  and  above  all  a  want 

of  confidence  inherent  in  his  charadler, 

caufcd 
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caufcd  that  inward  uneafinefs  of  mind, 
which  he  vainly  flrove  to  conceal. 

Emily  had  heard  much  of  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  Dean  Abbey,  and  of  its 
pidlurefque  beauties,  both  from  others 
and  from  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  feemed 
to  take  pccuHar  pleafure  in  detailing 
them.  With  the  latter,  indeed,  Emily  was 
much  ftruck,  as  the  views  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  outfide  were  admirable ;  and 
ihe  could  eafily  trace  the  remains  of  the 
former :  but  internally  the  long  train  of 
uninhabited  apartments,  the  numberlefs 
paflages  and  ftaircafes  leading  to  ufelefs 
turrets  and  towers,  were  little  calculated 
to  infpire  any  ideas  but  thofe  of  melan- 
choly and  difcomfort. 

The  fame  appearance  of  decay  and 
L  2  negled 
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negled  was  vifible  throughout  the 
park  and  the  gardens,  fome  nicely 
trimmed  yew -hedges  near  the  houfe  ex- 
cepted.— Yet  Mr.  Courtenay  kept  a 
confiderable  number  of  fervants,  diftin- 
guifhed  in  ftrid  form  according  to  their 
different  capacities,  as  fteward,  game- 
keeper, &c.;  but  they  feemed  all  to  be 
equally  unacquainted  with  their  bufinefs, 
and  with  the  refpedl  and  attendons  due 
from  them  to  their  mailer.  Mrs. 
Warner,  the  houfe-keeper,  was  the  only 
fervant,  who  had  refided  for  any  dmc 
with  him.— She  had  been  born  in  the 
houfe,  and  her  mother  had  been  houfe- 
keeper  to  his  father. — In  her  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay feemed  to  place  no  fmall  degree 
of  confidence  i  but:  with  the  reft  of  his 
fervants  he  was  impatient,  and  often 
violent;    and  they    appeared  to    obey 

him 
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him   rather  through   fear  than    attach- 
ment. 


Emily,  who  had  a  fpirit  of  order,  with- 
out which  no  abilities  can  be  really  ufeful, 
feeing  his  impatience  at  being  fo  ill 
ferved,  fcverai  times  offered  to  take 
upon  herfelf  the  care  of  his  houfe^  but  this 
Mr.  Courtenay  declined,  faying,  that  to 
Warner  he  had  configned  the  whole 
of  that  bufinefs,  and  as  to  fervants  in 
general  they  were  ^  all  alike!  Emily,  after 
a  time,  feeing  that  Mr.  Courtenay  always 
avoided  the  fubjecl,  defifted  from  any 
further  offers.  The  evils  in  them- 
felves  fhe  confidered  not  as  great, 
but  regretted  that  referve  of  difpofitioa 
in  Mr.  Courtenay,  which  would,  flic 
forefaw,  on  any  future  occafion,  prevent 
her  from  affording  to  his  mind  that  fup- 
L  3  port 
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port  and  relief^  which  might  otherwifc 
have  been  in  her  power,  and  which, 
boch  from  duty  and  inclination,  flie  felt 
ih  much  difpokd  to  give. 

Umily,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
snd  her  arrival  at  Dean  Abbey,  conti- 
I  lied  to  live  in  what  might  be  called 
ahiicfl:  total  folitude,  till  the  period  of 
her  going  to  Cheltenham. — There  wet^c 
fev/  neighbours  near  enough  to  make 
any  intercourfe  with  them  of  much  re- 
fourccj  particularly  as  Mr.  Courtenay 
appeared  not  to  wifli  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance — a  vifit  of  form  received 
and  returned  ended  the  bufinefs;  and 
now  and  then  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Abbey,  when  Mr.  Courtenay  always, 
fetmed  anxious  to  maintain  an  appear- 
ance, not  only  of  opulence,  but  even  of 

ftatci 
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ftate ;  which  Warner,  aware  of  the  hu- 
mour and  difpofition  of  her  mailer, 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  it  was  injier 
power,  to  promote.  On  thele  oc- 
cafions,  under  her  direction,  the  fer- 
vants  were  drilled  for  a  week  previous 
to  the  day  of  invitation;  and  the  old 
family  plate,  of  which  there  was  a  con- 
iiderable  quannty,  was  cleaned  up,  and 
placed  on  the  fideboard  in  the  mod  exa(fl 
order. — Warner  prepared  every  thing, 
and,  in  fad,  had  the  care  of  every  thing  ; 
which  was  extremely  neceflary,  as  the 
different  fervants,  though  digfiified  by  the 
moll  honourable  appellations,  as  fleward, 
groom  of  the  chambers,  &c.,  were  a  fee 
of  awkward  clowns,  who  were  totally 
(Irangers  to  the  duties  attached  to 
the  fituations,  in  which  they  were  mif- 
placed. 

t  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Courtenay  always  afi:e(51ed  the 
grcr.tcft  indifference  at  the  moment  when 
any  thing  went  wrong,  but  evidently  fck  ic 
much  m-ore  feverely  than  the  fubjefl  de- 
ferved,  and  would  afterward  chaftize  his 
fervants  in  a  manner  that  added  to  their 
llnpidity,  by  infpiring  them  with  terrour, 
rind  deprived  them  of  what  little  powers 
they  might  have  had,  under  gentler 
treacment,  of  ferving  him  more  to  his 
own  fatisfadion. 

To  Emily,  Mr.  Courtenay  alv/ays  ap« 
peared  kind  and  attentive,  and  feemed 
earned  to  curb  the  violence  of  his  dif- 
pofition  in  her  prefence,  though  unwil- 
ling to  difclofe  the  caufe  of  that  gloom, 
andinv;ard  uneafinefs,  which  fo  often  hung 
over  his  countenance — He  fought  in- 
deed at  times,  as  it  appeared,  entire  foli- 

tude, 
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tude,  and  would  take  long  rambles  alone, 
fometimes  on   foot,  and  fonietimes    on 
horreback,unacconnpaniedby  any  fervant, 
and  often  did  not  return  till  it  was  dark. 
On    thefe    occafions,    Ennily   perceived 
that  it  was  difpleafing  to  him  to  have  any 
remarks  made  on  the  latenefs  of  the  hour, 
or  length  of  his  abfence,  at  his  return  -,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  not  to  meet  him 
with  a  countenance  expreflive  of  the  un- 
eafin  efs  fhe  often  really  felt,   at  il.e  difor- 
dered  ftate  of  mind  under  Vv'hich  at  times 
he  appeared  to  labour.     Mr.  Courter\ay 
alfo  made  occafional  journeys  to  town, 
and  to    Mr.  Enftine's,    with    whom  he 
fcemedto  have  frequent  bufinefs.  Emiily, 
by   thefe    m.eans,    pafied  many  folitary 
hours,   which  fhe,  however,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  employ  in  the 
L  5  further 
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further  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and  in  the 
jurfuit  and  exercife  of  her  various  talents. 
Her  mufic  was  no  fmall  refource,  though 
as  fhe  made  the  foft  notes  of  the  organ 
rcfound  to  her  voice,  the  image  of  Bel- 
mour  would  fometimes  involuntarily 
prefentitfelf  to  her  mjnd,  and,  by  recol- 
Icdions  at  the  fame  time  dear  and  painful 
to  her,  increaie  that  melancholy,  which 
no  furrounding  objed  was  then  calcu- 
lated to  diminiili— Tono  one  could  flic 
complain  ;  for  the  fufceptible  heart  of 
her  only  friend  fhe  feared  to  wound^  by 
dwelling  in  any  degree  on  the  gloom  of 
her  prefent  fituation ;  fince  he,  anxious 
for  her  welfare,  had  fo  earneftly  prefTed 
an  union,  which  he  thought  every  way 
likely  to  conduce  to  her  future  advantage 
and  happinefs,   and  to  which   he   had 

facrificcd 
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facrlficed  every  felfifh  view,  in  thus 
promoting  a  plan,  which  feparated  hiai 
from  all  he  held  mofl  dear  on  earth. 

Emily  had  learnt  with  furprife,  and  a 
mixture  of  confufed  fenfations,  which 
Hie  could  not  exadlly  define  to  herfelf, 
the  marriage  of  lady  Clementina  with 
Melford.  This,  of  courfe,  contradided 
the  perfuafion  of  Belmour's  engagement, 
of  which  Ihe  had  hitherto  entertained 
no  doubt — but  as  of  thefe  events  fhe 
knew  nothing  except  from  common  re- 
port, fhe  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  credit; 
or  what  to  difbelieve. 

About  this  time  her  health,  which  was 

always  dehcate,  had  vifibly  declined,  and 

Mr,  Courtenay,  anxious  for  her  in  the 

extreme,  had  infilled  on  having  medical 

L  6  advice. 
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advice.  The  confequence  of  this  was 
her  being  ordered  to  Cheltenham,  where 
fhe  fo  unexededly  again  faw  Belmour— 
defbined,  as  it  were,  to  renew  with  fo 
much  additional  intereft,  from  a  further 
knowledge  of  his  charadler,  from  his 
pafTionate  admiration  of  her,  which  Ihe 
could  no  longer  doubt,  and  from  the 
thoufand  amiable  qualities  he  pofTefTed, 
thofe  fentiments,  which  (he  had  fo  often 
vainly  endeavoured  to  banifli  from  her 
heart. 
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CHAP.    XXXVII. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  years  fincc 
Belmour  had  quitted  England;  during 
which  time,  he  had  not  only  vifited  great 
part  of  Europe,  but  extended  his  travels 
into  Afia  and  Egypt.  Froni  Conftan- 
tinople  he  had  failed  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  had  by  chance  met  with  a  Greek,  a 
man  of  profound  erudition,  who  h:id 
made  it  his  -particular  ftudy,  to  trace  the 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  fcience,  and 
grandeur,  on  the  very  fpots  where  they 
had  exifled.  He  had  already  m,ade  feveral 
voyages  and  journeys  for  this  purpofe, 
was  particularly   acquainted    with    the 

difrerent 
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different  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
had,  with  the  enthufiafm  of  national 
pride,  more  than  once  vificed  that  part 
of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  v/here  flill  are  to  be 
traced  the  ever  nnemorable  plains  of 
^  Troy.  He  had  even  gone  farther  than 
any  other  traveller  into  the  interiour  of 
the  country,  which  afforded  him  the 
niofl  curious  fpeculations  from  the  Hill 
remaining  language  and  cuftoms  of  an- 
cient   Greece. On    converfing  with 

this  man,  Belmour  found,  that  his  cir- 
cumflances,  which  were  contracted,  alone 
hindered  his  further  profecuting  his  tra- 
vels and  obfervation  j  and  that  if  proper 
opportunity  offered,  he  would  not  even 
obje6l  again  to  go  over  fuch  parts 
of  Greece  and  Afia,  as  he  had  already 
vifited — Such  a  companion,  it  appeared 
to  Belmour,  would  be  of  infinite  ufe  to 

hims 
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him  i  and  circumftances  thus  uniting  to 
make  it  the  advantage  of  both,  their 
plan  was  eafily  fettled,  and  .  they  agreed 
to  travel  together. — The  Greek  was  a 
man  of  a  thoughtful  and  ferious  turn, 
who,  in  addition,  having  had  misfor- 
tunes in  his  youth,  was  uncommonly 
filent,  though  without  any  unpleafant 
referve,  when  once  engaged  to  enter 
into  converfation — Yet  as  there  exifled 
not  that  fympathy  between  them,  which 
renders  confidence  the  neceifary  confe- 
quence  of  intimacy,  without  further  in- 
veftigation  of  Belmour^s  charadler,  he 
confidered  him  in  the  light  only  of  a 
young  Englifhman  of  fortune,  who  tra- 
velled for  amufement,  and  to  diffipate 
fome  fecret  chagrin,  the  caufe  of  which 
he  had  no  wiih  to  penetrate. 

Belmour, 
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BelmoLir,   often  in  the  couife  of  tlieir 
travels,    when   for   any   time   they    re- 
mained at   particular  places,  made  foli-  ^ 
tary  rannbles  for  feveral  days,   and  even 
weeks    together  j — when  he    returned, 
he  found  the  Greek  void  of  furprile   or 
curiofity  at  the  length  of  his  abfences 
and  to  appearance  indifferent  as  to  his 
return. — Love,  when    occafionally   the 
fubjedt  occurred,   he   treated  as  a  mere 
delirium  of  the  imagination;  and  admit- 
ted   of  no  circumftances,   which    could 
make  it   otherwife. — This  did  not  en- 
courage confidence  on  the  part  of  Bel- 
mour — his     forrows     remained    wholly 
locked  up  in  his  own  bofom — thofe  for- 
rows time  had  only  more  deeply  impref- 
fed  on  his  heart,  where  Emily  ftill  reigned 
without  control. — To  mufe  over  his  own 
hard   fate,  and  to  recal  to  his  mind  her 

per- 
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perfedions,  was  the  great  charm  of  his 
life,  and  could,  he  thought,  beft  be  in- 
dulged, while  thus  far  diftant  from  that 
vain  and  infignificantfociety  of  the  world, 
for  which  he  then  felt  only  difguft — While 
his  eyes  wandered  over  the  various  new  and 
interefting  fcenes  every  where  prefented 
to  his  view,  a  calm  and  compoled  [tn- 
fation  often  took   place   in  his  breail, 
which,   by  leading  to  the  confolations  of 
philofophy  and  virtue,  fo  foftened  his  me- 
lancholy, as  to  allow  italmoft  to  merit  the 
name  of  pleafure.     From '  that  fpice  too 
of  romance  inherent  in  his  charadler,  the 
gratification  of  every  ad  of  benevolence, 
which,   when   the  occafion  occurred,  he 
never  negledled,  was  redoubled  to  him 
by     his    name  and   fortune    not    being 
known,  and  confequently  lefs    expeda- 
tions  formed  of  his  powers  to  relieve  by 

muni- 
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munificence.  On  one  occafion,  in  par- 
ticular, he  had  the  iatisfaction,  fo  touch- 
ing to  his  own  heart,  of  completing  the 
happinefs  of  another, 

A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
mot,  with  whom  he  happened  to  form 
fome  degree  of  acquaintance  on  his  firft 
coming  to  Smyrna,  (where  Belmour  now 
was  for  the  fecond  time)  had,  during 
his  abfence,  become  pafTionately  in  love 
with  a  Turkifli  girl,  whom  a  merchant 
there,  of  that  nation,  had  bred  up  from  a 
child,  and  intended  for  the  feraglio  of 
the  Grand  Seignior. — Wilmot  had  iccn 
her  by  chance  ^  but  afterward  found 
means  to  convcrfe  with  her  in  fecret  from 
her  window,  which  looked  into  a  garden, 
over  the   wall   of  which,    to    his   no 

fmall 
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fmall  rifk,  Wilrnoc  ufed  to  climb 
when  the  nights  were  dark,  on  a  given 
fignal  agreed  upon  between  them — This 
intercourfe  had  continued  for  a  con- 
fiderable  timej  when  Wilmot,  certain 
of  his  paflion  being  returned,  and 
without  the  fmallefc  hope  of  openly 
obtaining  the  objedl  of  his  wiihes,  deter- 
mined, with  the  young  girFs  confent,  to 
carry  her  off  fecretly. — The  plan  was 
kid,  and  CYcry  thing,  as  they  thought, 
iccure,  when,  after  fhe  had  adually 
left  the  houfe  with  her  lover,  they 
found  themfelves  purfued,  a  fray  en- 
fued  in  the  ftreet,  and  with  difficulty, 
by  the  interference  of  the  Englifh 
fadory,  Wilmot  was  allowed  to  efcaps 
without  being  thrown  into  prifon. — 
Belmour,    who     had    only    been    en- 

trufted 
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trufted  on  the  very  night  on  which  the 
affair  took  place,  had  accompanied 
Wilmot,  and  been,  the  means  adtually  of 
faving  hinri  from  the  fury  of  the  purfuers, 
in  effeding  which  he  had  been  himfelf 
wounded. 


On  the  next  day,  his  wound  not  being 
of  confequence  fufficient  to  confine  him, 
Belmour  vifited  Wilmot  with  an  inten- 
tion of  inquiring  into  his  further  hopes. 
He  found  him  the  pl6ture  of  dcfpair,  and 
in  a  ftate  almoft  of  infenfibiUty. — 'Would 

*  not  money  do  much,  fecrcdy  and  ju- 

*  dicioufly  employed  ?'  aflced  Belmour 
in  a  comforting  voice  of  encourage- 
ment.— *  Money!*  exclaimed  Wilmot, 
frantickly  flarting,  *  Yes,  money  would  do — • 

*  but  I  am  fufficiently  curfed !  not  double 

*  the   fum  of  all  I  polTefs  on  earth,  or 

5  *  poffibly 
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*  pofllbly    could    ralfe,     would    fatisfy 

*  the  rapacious  demands  of  this  infernal 
'  tribe  !* 

Belmour  made  no  reply,  but  inftantly 
hurried  out  of  the  room—'  Ay,  ay !' 
cried  Wilmot  with  a  forced  fmile,  fol- 
lowing him  with  his  eyes  as  he  quitted 
the  room — *  even  the  noble  fpiric  of  an 

*  Englilliman  fli rinks  from  the  fight  of 

*  fuch   a  wretch  as  I  am  !    unable  as  he 

*  now  is  to  afTift  me.* 

Wilmot  had  remained  in  fuch  a  fitu^ 
ation  of  mind,  as  made  it  neceflary  he 
fliould  be  watched,  left  from  defpair  he 
fhould  be  tempted  to  fome  rafli  adt 
againft  himfelf— a  care  which,  as  he  was 
much  beloved,  fome  gentlemen  of  the 
Englifh  factory  had  undertaken  ;  when, 

after 
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after  fome  hours,  the  door  flew  open,  and 
Belmour,  like  a  protecting  angel,  ap- 
peared, leading  the  beautiful  ilave  by 
the  hand — Will  not,  at  firft,  thought 
himfelf  in  a  dream  ;  and  flill,  though 
encircled  by  the  tender  arms  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  he  continued  to  flare  wildly,  una- 
ble to  colled  his  fcattered  fenfes,  and 
turn  at  once  from  mifery  to  happinefs. 

When  he  had,  in  fome  degree,  reco- 
vered, turning  to  Belmour — *  Far,  far  bc- 

*  yond  all  power  of  thanks,  are  fuchbene- 

*  fitsT  faid  he,  prefTing  his  hands  clofely 
to  his  eyes — then  to  his  bofom — *  here,. 

•here,    I   feel    my  obligation.' He 

could  fay  no  more ;  and  Belmour,  much 
affedcd  himfelf,  haftily  left  him. 

Th€ 
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The  next  day,  Wilmot  having 
procured  the  proper  draught  for  a 
fum  to  the  full  extent  of  all  he  pof- 
felTed,  carried  it  to  Belm'our.  '  So  nnuch/ 
faid  he,   '  of  your  generous  benefadion 

*  I  can  repay — for  the  refl  1  fhall  wil- 

*  lingly  remain  your  debtor — have    no 

*  fcruple  in  the  acceptance — I  am  young, 

*  and  can  eafily  find  employment/— 
Bclmour,  fmiling,  returned  him  his 
draught,  and  gently  prefling  his  hand — 

*  Reft  fecure,'  faid  he,  ^  my  young  friend, 
'  I  am  already  more  than  repaid— -and  as 

*  to  the  money,   it  was  to  me  of  no  im- 

*  portance — of  this   I  aflure  you,  on  my 

*  honour. — One  day,   perhaps,    I   Ihall 

*  explain  my  fituation  to  you,' — Seeing 
that  Wilmot  was  going  to  reply,  Bel- 
xnour  begged  to  be  no  farther  prefled  on 

the 
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the  fubje^t  at  which  he  had  hinted  ;  and 
Ihortly  afterward  took  his  leave, 

Wilmot  attempted  not  to  penetrate 
a  fecret,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
Belmour  wifhed  to  conceal. — His  fur- 
prife  was,  indeed,  extreme  at  the  facility, 
with  which  Belmour,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Hubert,  pafled  for  an  Englifh 
gentleman  of  no  confiderable  fortune,  had 
procured  fo  large  a  fum  ;  and  the  cafe 
with  which  he  had  thus  beftowed  it  on 
one,  who  was  in  reality  fo  little  known 
to  him,  merely  to  latisfy  the  gene- 
rofity  and  benevolence  of  his  own  dif- 
pofition. 

Wilmot's   thoughts   were,   however, 

foon  turned  to  the  neceflkry  preparations 

for 
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for  leaving  Smyrna,  and  going  to  Eng- 
land, wliither  he  was  to  carry  his  newly 
married  wife,  trufting  he  had  recom- 
mendations, to  enable  him  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  line  of  bufinefs  which 
he  meant  to  follow.  A  veflel  was  fhortly 
to  fail  for  England,  and  in  it  he  took 
his  pa/Tage, 

Thefe  preparations —the  name  of  Eng- 
land, which  contained  all  that  was  mofi: 
dear  to  him,  fo  often  repeated,  (Irangely 
affected  Belmour,  and  brought  pafl  re- 
membrances, as  it  feemed,  with  new  force 
to  his  mind.— A  thoufand  vague  plans,  in 
confequence,  fuccefTivelyprefented  them- 
felvesto  his  imagination,  and  were  as  foon 
rejedledby  him.— In  this  unfetdedflate  of 
mind,  he  was  one  day  walking  alone  near 

VOL,  iir,  M  the 
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the  outfkirts  of  the  town,  when  he  faw  a 
figure  moving  flowly  on  in  penfive  me- 
ditation, which  appeared  not  unknown  to 
him, — again  he  looked. — *  Good  Hea- 

*  vens!'   he  exclaimed,  ^  is  this  pofTible, 

*  or  do  my  eyes  deceive  me!' — at  the 
found  of  his  voice,  the  friar  of  Cintra 
(^{qv  it  was  he),  fuddenly  ftarted,  and 
eafily  recognizing  Belmour,  advanced  to- 
wards him  with  open  arms,  then  held  him 
clofely   preiTed   to  his  bofom— '  Thefc 

*  are  the  rewards,*  faid  he,  devoutly  raif- 
ing  his  eyes,  ^  which  bounteous  Heaven, 
'  when  leafl  expedled,  fends  to  foften  and 

*  mitigate  our  forrows  !— that  we  fhould 

*  meet  in  thefe  diftant  regions  ;  or  that 

*  we  fliould  again  meet  at  all,  my  fon,* 
continued  he,  as  a  tear  ftole  gently  down 
his  cheek  i  ^  is  wonderful  !* — After  the 

firil 
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firil:  exprelTions  of  furprife  were  over, 
they  mutualiy,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  in- 
quired into  each  other's  hiftory. 

The  friar  informed  BeUnour,  that 
about  a  year  after  he  had  feen  him,  their 
convent  having  fallen  much  into  decay, 
and  the  f  jnds  belonging  to  it  being  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  necefiary  repair's, 
added  to  which,  a  contagious  malady  had 
carried  off  feveral  of  the  brothers  j  it  was 
determined  by  thofe  who  had  the  fupreme 
power,  that  the  remainder  of  the  brother- 
hood (houid  be  transferred  to  another 
monaftery  of  the  fame  order,  then  la- 
bouring under  nearly  fimilar  difficulties ; 
as  by  this  incorporation  of  the  two  monaf- 
terles,  their  united  income  would  prove 
fufficient  for  their  fupport.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  a  {lri(fl  inquiry  was  made  into 
M  2  every 
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every  thing  relative  to  each  of  the  friars, 
their  names,  ages,  and  other  particulars  5 
and  the  family  of  don  Juan  de  Colavrado 
(for  that  was  the  friar's  name),  became 
fully  acquainted  with  the  place   of  his 
concealment,  which  had  been  till   then 
but  fufpeded.     The  head  of  the  family, 
who,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  had 
very  lately  become  poflefled  of  a  large  pro- 
perty, being  a  man  of  a  humane  and  gene- 
rous difpofitioni  and  c^t  the  fame  time  feel« 
inghis  pride  hurt  by  the  feeming  negled:, 
into  which  his  near  relation,  and  the  real 
heir  of  all  his  riches,  had  fallen ,  imme- 
diately fought  him  out,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  means,  to  perfuade  him  to  par- 
take at  lead  of  his  fortune:  hoping  by 
his   intcrefl,   which  was  confiderable  at 
court,  being  one  of  the  firfl  and  mofl 
powerful  of   the   grandees  of  Spain,  if 
I  not 
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not  to  obtain  a  difpenfationfrom  his  vows, 
for  don  Juan  at  lead  not  to  be  denied 
a  mitigation  of  what  he  confidered  as  his 
fufFerings,  by  his  removal  to  fome  richer 
and  more  confiderable  monaftery  of  an 
order  lefs  fevere^  where,  although  depriv- 
ed of  liberty,  he  might  flill  enjoy  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  of  which  he  now 
was  wholly  deprived. — *  My  melancholy 

*  dory,'  continued  the  friar,  *  which  was 
'  now  revived  and  publicly  talked  ofj 
'  rendered  me  an  obje6l  ofcuriofitys  and 

*  befjde  many  relations  who  fought  me, 
'  I  found  myfelf  continually  moiefted  by 

*  perfons,  who,  under  pretence  of  vificing 

*  the  convent,  came  in  fad  merely  to 
'  look  at  me.     This,  and  the  diftance  of 

*  the  new  monaftery,  to  which  I  was  to 

*  be  transferred  from  the  fad  urn,  and  the 

*  remains  of  all  that  attached  me  to  earth, 

M  J  '  —the 
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-  — the  filence  and  folitude,  to  wiilch 
^  my  foul  was  accuftomed,  wholly  broken 
^  Into — thefe  confiderations  made  me  at 

*  laft  liflen  to  a  propofal  of  my  really 

*  kind  relation,  don  Lewis  -,  who  offered 

*  to  procure  me  the  nominal  charge  of 

*  a  miflion  to  the  Levant,  under  cover 

*  of  which  I  might  avoid  again  entering 

*  the  dark  walls  of  amonaftery. — Hisaf- 

*  fedipn  touched  me,  and  I  gave  way— 

*  nor  have  I  repented. — Heaven,  my  Ton, 
'  is  merciful ! — thirty  years  of  fuffering 
[  have,  I  truft,  expiated  the  crimes  and 

*  errours  of  my  youth;  and  I  find  my  fad 

*  heart  compofed— this  canopy,'  faid  he, 
pointing  to  the  fky,  ^is  glorious !  and 
^  the  repofe  in    which  I  am  allowed  to 

*  pafs   the   remnant  of  my  life,  foothes 

*  and  mitigates  my  forrows  !  —  But 
^on  your   countenance,'   looking  with 


fomc 
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fome  earneftnefs  at  Belmour — '  if  I  mif- 

*  take  not,  I  fee  traces  of  forrow,  which 

*  my  heart  tells  me  you  have  not  de- 
'ferved!  — I  would  know  more/  con- 
tinued he,   '  and  furely  may  be  truRed  1' 

*  You  are  kind,  replied  Belmour,  let  us 
'  retire  to  ray  houfe,   we  fliall  there  be 

*  freer  from  interruption.'  —  ^  To-day,  I 
^  cannot,'  faid  the  friar,  '  but  for  to-mor- 

*  row,  name  your  time;   confider  me  as 

*  a  friend,  as  one  in  whom  you  m^ay  con- 
^  fide ;    on   that    con4ition    I    will   at* 

*  tend  you/ 

The  next  day,  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  friar  came  to  him ;  and  Belmour, 
having  no  fear  of  any  indifcretion 
from  fuch  a  confidant,  made  no  fcru- 
ple  to  relate  to  him,  without  referve,  the 
whole  of  his  flory — and  as  he  found 
M  4  a  fym- 
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a  fympathizing  heart,  the  recital  was  not 
made  without  fome  relief  to  his  own 
bofom. — When  Belmoiir  had  finiHied  his 
relation — *  Much,  much  I  pity  you/ 
faid  the  friar ^  *  but  oh!  how  different  is 
'  our  fate  \--you  may  ftill  again  behold 
*  the  objedl  of  your  loveT — the  tears, 
which  already  ftood  in  his  eyes,  now 
flowed  fo  faft,  that  he  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue, but  turning  his  head  on  one  iide, 
he  remained  for  a  confiderable  time 
•v^'ithout  fpeakingj  then,  after  exchanging 
a  promife  with  Belmour  of  ihortly  meet- 
ing, he  took  his  leave. 

^  7  may  again  fee  the  objed  of  my 
'  love,*  repeated  Belmour  to  himfeif,  as 
the  friar  left  the  room  — and  this  reflec- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  don  Juan,  fo  ex- 
actly coincided  with  the  ideas,  which  had 

•f 
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of  late  occupied  his  own  mind,  that  giving 
way  toan  almoft  irrefiftable  impulfe,  he  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  vefTel  in  which  Wilmot  was 
to  fail;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  bufinefs, 
which  required  his  prefence  for  a  Oiorc 
time  in  England,  contriv6  once  again  to 
fee  Emily—*  But  that  peace  of  mind/ 
faid  he,  fighing  heavily,  *  which  (he,  for- 
'  tunately,  may  have  regained,  muft  never 

*  be  difturbed    by  me— fuch  were   her 

*  laft  injunctions— and  they  fhall  be  re- 

*  ligioufly  obferved  ; — yet  I  may  behold 

*  herl — /cannot  renew  fenfations,  which 
*.have  long  fmce  become  a  part  of  my 

*  exiftence,  and  which  melancholy  feems 

*  but  to  have  endeared  to  me  V — The 
refolution  once  taken,  every  thing  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  voyage  was  eafily  fettled, 
10  the    no   fmail  fatisfadion  of  Wilmot, 

M  5  who 
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who  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  being  accom- 
panied by  his  generous  benefador. 

Belmour  thought  only  of  the  means  of 
putting  his  plan  in  execution,  after  he 
fhould  arrive  in  England— he  had  left 
Emily  at  Dean  Abbey,  and  doubted  not 
but  that,  from  every  circumflance  he  had 
obferved  relative  to  Mr,  Courtenay's 
charader  and  difpofition,  to  that  fpot 
liCr  refidence  was  fixed. — On  this  fltp- 
pofition  his  plan  was  formed  j  the  execu- 
tion of  which  appeared  to  him  attended 
with  little  difficulty,  acquainted  as  he  was 
with  the  place,  and  the  different  roads 
leading  to  it. 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
d'jring  his  flfay  at  Smiyrna,  was  pafTed 
with  don  Juan^  in  whom  he  every  day 

difcovered 
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dlfcovered  frefh  proofs  of  thofe  amiable 
and  generous  qualities,  which  were  in- 
herent in  his  nature — The  noble  enthu- 
fiafm  of  the  Spaniard  was  not  diminifhed 
either  by  thefuperflitiousobfervances  of  a 
monaftic  life,  or  by  his  own  misfortunes; 
he  llftened  with  intereft  to  the  fufferings 
of  real  pafTion,  and  though  time  had  in 
part  conquered  the  acutenefs  of  his  own 
griefs,  he  knew  not  how  to  condemn  in 
another  a  fentiment,  which  had  impe- 
rioufly  governed  the  fate  of  his  own 
life. 

They  parted  with  regret  on  both  fides, 
yet  Belmour  was  much  relieved  on  his 
friend's  account,  from  the  infinite  dif- 
ference between  his  prefent  (ituation  and 
that  in  which  he  faw  him  when  firfl: 
they  met  at  Cintra;  where,  condemned 
M  6  almoft 
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almofl  to  total  folitude,  the  unfortunate 
don  Juan  was  furrounded  only  by  objeds 
tending  to  increafe  his  melancholy,  and 
deprefs  the  natural  powers  of  his  mind. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

In  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  Wil- 
mot's  adventure,  the  yefTel  already  men- 
tioned fet  fail,  and,  after  an  uncommonly 
profperous  voyage,  arrived  at  Portf- 
mouth,  where  it  had  been  agreed,  that, 
circumftances  permitting,  the  pafTengers 
were  to  be  landed. 

Wilmot  went  immediately  to  Lon- 
don I  and  Belmour,  leaving  Bertram  at 
Portfmouth,  under  ftridl  charge  of  fe- 
crecy,  crofTed  the  country  alone.  By 
the  help  of  a  flouched  hat,  and  great 
Goat,  which  he  procured  for  the  occafion, 

he 
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he  was,  he  thought,  fufficiently  difguifed, 
not  to  fear  a  difcovery  from  thofe,  whom 
he  might  accidentally  meet  in  his  way. — 
When  he  got  to  an  inn,  or  rather  half- 
way-houfe,  within  about  fifteen  miles  of 
the  Abbey,  he  took  a  horfe  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  and  for  as  much  of 
•the  next  as  he  fhouid  M'ant  its  leaving 
his  portmanteau  and  watch  for  a  fe- 
curity  :  having,  as  he  thought,  calcu- 
lated his  time  fo,  as  by  leaving  the 
horfe  at  a  cottage  he  recolleded  to  have 
feen,  and  continuing  the  reft  of  the  way 
about  three  miles  on  foot,  he  Ihould  juil 
arrive  at  the  clofe  of  day  near  the 
Abbey. — '  On  the  terrace,  flie  will  take 
*  her  accuftomed  walk— I  Qiall  there  be- 
\  hold  her  !'  faid  he  to  himlelf.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  that  an  unfrequenred  hol- 
low road  led  immediately  below  the  ter- 

race> 
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race,  from  which  thofe  who  walked  on 
the  terrace  were  eafily  feen,  while  the 
perfons  in  the  roadj  from  a  high  neg- 
leded  hedge-row,  that  overfhadowed 
it  on  each  fide,  were  completely  con- 
cealed. 

Bclmour  left  the  inn  with  al- 
mod  breathlefs  impatience,  and  hur- 
rying on  his  horfe,  fcarcely  fenfible 
of  what  he  did,  the  poor  animal 
Itruck  its  foot  with  fo  much  violence 
againfl:  the  flump  of  a  tree,  which  acci- 
dentally flood  up  in  the  road,  that  it  be- 
came  fuddenly  lame.  To  this  accident 
Belmour's  attention  w^s  of  neceflity 
called — he  alighted,  examined  the  foot, 
and  plainly  faw,  that  on  horfeback  it  was 
impofTible  for  him  to  proceed.  He  was 
then  on  an  open  common,  and  how  many 

miles 
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miles   precifely   from  Dean  Abbey  hc: 
knew  not, 

*  I  fhall  flill  perhaps  be  able  to  arrive, 
*  even  on  foot,  before  it  is  quite  dark/ 
thought  he  to  himfelfi — and  leaving  his 
horfe  at  a  farm-houfe,  which  he  perceived 
at  a  fmall  diilance,  he   haflened   away 
on  foot. — After  crofiing  feveral  fields,  by 
which,  he  imagined,  he  fliould  fborteh 
his  road,  he  found,  that  he  had  miffed  his 
way,  and  was  adluaily  obliged  to  return 
to  the  very  fpot,  where  he  had  left  his 
horfe,  in  order   with  certainty  to  regain 
his  track.    The  evening  (it  being  now  to- 
wards the  end  of  July)  was  warm  and  fe- 
rene,   but  the  fKy   fomewhat   lowering 
and   overcaftj     whence,   added   to  the 
extreme  agitation  of  his  mind,  Belmour 
guefled  not  at  the  hour^  and  found  him- 

felf. 
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fclf,  long  after  fun-fet,  contrary  to  his 
expe6lation,  fome  miles  from  the  Abbey. 
He  ftill  continued  to  hurry  forwards,  for 
his  imagination  was  by  this  time  worked 
up  to  the  utmoft,  and  he  thought  that 
if  he  could  but  even  difcinguiih  the  walls 
which  enclofed  Emily,  fee  but  a  light 
in  forhe  one  of  the  chambers,  it  would 
be  happinefs  compared  to  what  he  then 
felt. 

The  moon,  which  was  now  rifen, 
fhone  in  her  brighteft  orb,  and  feemed 
for  a  while  to  difpel  the  gathering  clouds, 
but  the  evident  figns  of  an  approaching 
ftorm  were  ihortly  afterwards  not  to  be 
miftaken. — An.  awful  found  of  diftant 
thunder  firll  flruck  the  ear,  then  gra- 
dually rolling  onwards,  became  louder 
and  louder,  accompanied  by  flreams  of 

forked 
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forked  lightning  falling  from  every  fide, 
till  colleding,  as  it  were,  all  its  force, 
the  flornn  feemed  to  threaten  deftruflion 
over  Belmour's  head. — Torrents  of  rain 
now  fell,  and  a  total  darknefs  prevailed, 
interrupted  only  by  the  lightning,  which 
ferved,  however,  Hill  to  enable  him, 
though  flowly  and  by  intervals,  to  purfue 
his  way.—Belmour  had  already  reached 
the  great  avenue,  which  led  immedi- 
ately to  the  Abbey,  when  the  lightning 
became  fo  much  lels  frequent,  though 
the  darknefs  ftill  continued,  that  it  was 
only  by  very  flow  degrees  he  could  ad- 
vance.— At  laft  being  arrived  at  the  iron 
gates  in  front  of  the  entrance,  a  ftill  louder 
peal  of  thunder  than  the  preceding  was 
heard,  accompanied  by  a  fliort  vivid  flafli 
of  lightning,  which,darting  acrofs  the  walls 
of  the  Abbey,  difcovered  to  his  aimoft 

frantic 
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frantic  fight  a  large  hatchment,  fufpended 
over  the  principal  door.  A  deadly  chill  in- 
ftantly  feized  his  limbs,  they  fliook,  and  he 
could  fcarcely  fupport  hinafelf.  With  his 
eyes  ftill  drained  towards  the  fatal  ob- 
jedl,  which  he  could  no  longer  dif- 
cern,  he  for  fome  time  waited  for  a  fe- 
cond  flafh. — -All  wasdarknefs. 

*  Oh  God  !'  he  exclaimed, '  Emily  is 
no  more  !-— all,  all  is  over  1* — but  a  fha- 
dow  of  fufpenfe  was  now  become  intole- 
rable, and  rufhing  forwards  with  violence 
through  the  iron  gates,  which  were  open, 
he  flew  with  impetuofity  to  the  door  im- 
mediately under  the  dreadful  hatchment-— 
Vainly  he  attempted  to  force  it>  and 
knocker  there  was  none — then  recol- 
leding,  that,  nearly  on  the  oppofitc  fide, 
was  a  fmall  door  commonly  open,  by 

which 
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which  the  fervants  paiTed,  he  cndea* 
voured  to  hurry  round  half  the  immenfe 
cu'cumference  of  the  buildings  but  in 
the  attempt,  haying,  from  agitation  of 
mind,  wandered  he  knew  not  where,  he 
found  himfelfi  after  fcrambling  through 
thorns  and  brambles,  and  over  fragments 
of  broken  ftone,  wholly  at  a  lofs  which 
way  to  turn. — At  this  inftant,  fupporting 
himfelf  by  chance  againfi:  the  door  of  a 
fmall  porch,  which  had  formxrly  led 
to  a  chapel,  then  in  ruins,  and  where 
hay  and  ftraw  were  fometimes  kept 
for  the  ufe  of  the  flables,  he  felt  the 
door  give  way,  and  through  excefs 
of  fatigue,  confufion,  and  diforder 
of  mind,  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  ground  ^ 
where  he  remained  in  a  flate  between 
flupor  and  fleep,  which  wholly  deprived 
him   for  a  time  of  recoileftion. — After 

feme 
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fame  hours,  when  he  firfl  began  to  re- 
cover, he  knew  not  where  he  was ;  the 
trees  were  fo  thick,  which  clofely  over- 
fliadowed  the  little  porch,  that  fcarcdy 
a  ray  of  light  could  penetrate  its  rccefsj 
and  when  he  arofe  and  quitted  his  un- 
fought   for    fhelter,   he    was  ailonifhed 
to  fee  the    morning   fun  already   Ihin- 
ing  brighdy. — With  his  recolle6tion,  had 
returned  his  mifery  and  agitation  — un- 
mindful of  the  confequences,  and  for- 
getful of  his  difguife,  he  wildly  ruined 
^n,  determined  to  know  the  worfb — After 
entering   the  back   door   already  men* 
tioned,  he  ran  fwiftly  through  the  houfe, 
without  meeting  a  fingle  creature,  till  at 
the  end  of  a  longpaffage,  which  terminated 
in  the  hall,  he  faw  an  old  man,  whom  he 
remembered  to  have -been  a.  gardener. — 

The 
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The  man  had  a  bundle  of  faggots  and  a 
candle   in   his  hand  ^  and  alarmed,  as  it 
fcemed,  at  Belmour's  fudden  appearance, 
endeavoured  tO  flop  him.   But  Belmour, 
pufliinghimafidewithoututteringaword, 
darted  onwards,  pafled  the  hall,  flew  up 
the  great  (lair-cafe,  and  already  had  gotten 
fome  way  along  the  gallery,  when,  (lop- 
ping to  take  breath,  and  refling  his  arm 
againft  the  w^all,  a  foft  and  gentle  found 
proceeding   from  the  apartment  at  the 
further  end  of  the  gallery,  (Iruck  his  ear. 
•—He  paufed — again  he  liftened — it  was 
not  a  delufion— didinAly  he  heard  the 
well-known  voice  of  Emily.    Plaintively 
(he  fang,andit  wasthevery  ballad  he  had 
with  fo  much  furprife  lidened  to,  when  ac- 
cidentally walking  out  alone  on  the  even- 
ing ^he  arrived  at  Belmour  caftle— founds 
jacver  to  be  forgotten  !— He  was  now  for 

fomc 
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ibmc  moments  unable  to  proceed^his 
fenfations  were  too  llrong  for  him,  and 
the  quick  tranfition  from  wretchedncfs 
and  horrour,  to  the  mod  enchanting 
hope,  fufpended  all  his  faculties, — Twice 
fhe  had  gone  over  the  fame  air,  when 
Belmour,  fomewhat  recovering,  foftly 
advanced  towards  the  door  whence  the 
found  proceeded. — The  door  was  not 
entirely  clofed,  and  a  gentle  breeze  at 
the  moment  blowing  it  open,  difcovered 
Emily  feated  at  the  organ,  her  head 
half  turned  the  other  way. — Never  did 
fbe  appear  to  Belmour's  fight  fo  lovely ! 
She  was  in  the  flight'  and  fimple  drefs, 
which  fhe  had  firfl  thrown  on  as  ihe 
rofe  in  the  morning — her  fine  flowing 
hair  hung  negligently  over  her  fhoulders, 
and  her  whole  figure  had  that  charader 
of  natural  elegance,  which  baffles  all  de- 

fcripdon. 
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fcription.  An  old  fafhioned  bow-win- 
dow, which  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
fide  of  the  roonri  oppofite  the  door,  was 
filled  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  ^  fmall 
table  was  fet  ready  with  brcakfaft  for 
her. — The  foft  refrelhing  feel  of  air 
was  that  of  the  early  morning,  which 
precedes  a  fultry  day— the  whole,  indeed, 
of  this  fcene  was  to  Belnnour  one  of  en- 
chantment and  delight — he  flopped — he 
flood  gazing  in  filent  rapture. — Having 
finifhed  finging,  Emily  rofe,  and  as  Ihc 
turned,  Belmour's  figure  appeared  be- 
fore her. — 'Oh  Heavens!*  fhe  ex- 
claimed—-Ms  this  a  dream,  or  is  it!' < 

Belmour  was  at  her  feet. 

The  unalloyed  fatisfadlion  which  they 
now  experienced,  in  again  feeing  each 
other  after  fo  long  a  feparation,  for  a 

time 
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time  fufpended  their  mutual  inquiries 
into  the  circumftances,  which  had  finally 
united  them, — Belmour  could  not  mif- 
take,  that  Emily  was  free— nor  could 
fhe  doubt  the  tender  afFecling  fubmiffion, 
and  tryed  conflancy  of  Belmour  s  and 
no  longer  at  variance  with  herfelf,  (lie 
wifhed  not  to  difguife  either  the  feelings 
or  intentions  of  her  heart. — Emily  then 
with  earneftnefs  inquired  of  Belmour 
i-nto  all  that  had  palled  relative  to  him- 
fel^  fince  their  laft  melancholy  parting. 
His  fimple  narrative,  in  which  he  dwelt 
not  either  on  his  illnefs,  when  firft  he 
left  her,  or  on  his  fufferings  fince, 
drew  many  t^rs  from  Emily's  eyes. — 
^  Nothing/  faid  fhe,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Belm.oui",  which  he  kifTed  with 
rapture,  ^  is  lofc  upon  me ;  and  all  that 
^  you  have  omitted  faying  is  only  the 
VOL,  iir,  N  *  mcr* 
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*  more  deeply  felt  by  me — words  are  im- 
'  necelTary,  when  fympathylike  ours  fup- 

*  plies  their  place!  My  hiftory/  continued 
Ihe,  feeing  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  with  a  look  of  inexpreffible  anxiety,  to 
know   what  more  (he  had  to  fay — '  My 

*  hiilory  is  fliort.  I  have  not  once  quit- 
•*  ted  this  place,  fince  we  parted ;  and 

*  for  this  laft  year,  two  vifits  from  do6tor 

*  Stanmore,  and  fomc  perfons  of  bufinefs 
*'  excepted,  I  have  remained  wholly  alone. 

*  On  this  very  day  I  again  expe6t  him; 

*  and  with  him  in  a  few  days  more  I 
^  am  to  take  leave  of  Dean  Abbey,  which 

*  now  is  the  property  of  a  diftant  rela- 
•^tionof  Mr.Courtenay's.'— On  the  men- 
lion  of  doctor  Stanmore's  coming,  Bel- 
mour  fhowed  evident  figns  of  fatisfaflion; 
fomething  whifpered  to  his  mind,  that 
iR   him  he  fii^ould   find  a  friend  to  his 

carneil 
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carncfl  wiflies  of  being  fhortly  uniced  to 

Emily, 

A  day  of  enchantment  thus  pafled> 
when  towards  evening,  as  Efnily  and 
Belmour  were  feated  on  the  terrace,  the 
noife  of  a  carnage  was  heard— Emily's 
colour  went  and  came — Belmour  wa^ 
for    haftily   advancing   to  meet   him-* 

*  Stay/faid  fhe,  gently  flopping  Belmour, 
^  the  furprife  of  feeing  you  thus  fuddenlf 
^  might  be  too  much  for  him— I  know 

*  the  acutenefs  of  his  feelings  for  all  that 

*  interefts  his  child  1* — Saying  this,  (he- 
went  forward  and  came  up  to  doctor 
Stan  more  juft  as  he  alighted  fronn 
the  chaife.  As  he  prefTed  her  to  his  bo* 
fom,  he  perceived  her  agitation— then 
looking  earneilly  at  her,  it  v/as  nor 
grief  he  plainly  faw.     Scarcely  had  Hif 

'^  ^  tim.e 
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time  to  prepare  him  for  feeing  Beliiiour, 
•when,  unable  longer  to  rellrain  his 
impatience,  he  flew  forwards.  Do6lor 
Stanmore  advanced  tov/ards  him,  as 
quickly  as  his  fleps  would  allov/,  with 
extended  arms  —  tears  flreamcd  down 
his  aged  cheeks.  *  My  children,  my 
"f  children  !*  he  exclaimed,  unable  to 
utter  more,  as  he  prefied  them  toge- 
ther to  his  bofom  j  then  turning  to 
Emily,'  1  have  not  then/  faid  he,  'caufed 
^  thy  unhappinefs  1  -thy  virtues  now  will 

*  be  rewarded  1' — He  then  feated  him- 
feif  between  them.  '  I  mull  recover  my- 
'^felfa  little,'  faid  he,  '  this  is  almoft  too 
^  much  for  meP — After  a  (hort  paufe,  h€ 
continued,  ^  not  that  I  ^mjurprifed  (you 

*  will   forgive  the    liberty  an  old  man 

*  takes),  but  the  firft  and  only  time  I 
■^  faw  you,  a  prepoiTefTion  for  you  took 

^  place 
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^  place  in  my  mind,  which  the  fublequent 

*  knowledge  of  your  character  has  indeed- 
^  fully  judified.  Do  not  wonder  that  i 
^  ana  fo  well  informed,'  faid  he,  fmiling,  ' 
as  he  looked  at  Belnaour—^  You  may: 
^  be  eafy — confider  me  only  as  your 
^confejfor'     *l  confider  you  as  mY fa* 

^  thsr,'  faid  Belmour,  with  warmth,  pref- 
finghis  hand  co  his  lips  with  an  exprefiion- 
of  the  tendered  refpedl,  *  as  the  father 

*  of  my  Emily  V  '  Amiable  being  V 
faid  doftor  Stanmore,  wiping  away  the 
tears  from  his  eyes — '  long  mayeft  thou 

*  Jive  to  enjoy  that  happinefs,  thou  had  i:i 
^-  well  defer ved  I' — Emily  prefently  after- 
v/ards  interrupted  them^,  by  faying,  that  - 
as  the  evening  was  fo  far  advanced,  fhe 
feared  die  dampnefs  of  the  air  and  over- 
fatigue for  do6lor  Stanm.ore.     *  I  feel  as 

^  it  I  could  fit  here  for  ever/  faid  he,  *  but 
N  3  ^inuft- 
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*  mud  obey  my  monitrefs/ — They  then 
all  three  retired  Into  the  houfe  -,  and 
fuch  were  the  feelings  of  their  gra- 
tified hearts,  that  the  mouldering  and 
difnnal  walls  of  Dean  Abbey  afTuiTied  to 
their  imagination  an  afpccft  of  cheerful- 
ness and  content. 
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In  the  courfe  of  the  following  day,  doc- 
tor Stanmore  informed  Belmour.  of  the 
particulars,  v/hich  had  paffed  fince  his 
abfence,  relative  to  Emily,  and  to  Mr* 
Coiiitcnay's  death.  Not  long  afcer  Bel- 
mour  had  left  Dean  Abbey,  dodor 
Stanmore  had  paffed  a  few  weeks  there, 
and  to  him  Emily  had  not  difguifed  the 
opprefTion  of  her  heart — She  knew,  that 
her  condud  would  be  approved  by  him  i 
and  that  the  rectitude  of  her  intendons 
would  be  ftrengthened  and  fupported  by 
his  council  and  advice — She  knew  too, 
that  he  would  fhed  a  tear  of  pity  and 
afFedion  over  her  -,  and  not  harlhly  con-. 
N  4  demA 
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dcmn  a  weaknefs,  which,  if  (he  could 
not  conquer,  The  had  determined  to  fuf- 
fer  without  reproach  to  herfelf :  for  fuch 
was  the  bafis  of  that  found  yet  gentle 
philofophy,  which  he  had  taken  for*  the 
guide  of  his  own  life;  and  w^  the  ap- 
proved raaxim,  which  be  had  always  for- 
cibly inculcated  into  his  pupil. — '  From 
^  circumftances  and  events,  niy  child,'  he 
would  fay,  <  it  is  more  than  probable, 
'  thou  hail  much  to  labowr  through  in 
'  life;  nor  would  I,  even  were  it  in  nny 
'  power,  ileel  thy  tender  fufcgpt.ble  heart 
'  againft  the  fufferings  of  humanity— for 

*  can  we  lefTen  the  woes  of  others,  with- 

*  out  partaking  their's  ?  or  can  we  hope 
'  otherwife  to  receive  that  alleviation  of 

*  our  ovv^n  miferies,  which  fympathy  alone 

*  can  give  !  But,'  he  would  continue,, 
afluming    a   graver    afpedl^    *  although 

*  we 
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^'we  cannot  govern  events/  we  can 
'govern  our  own  conduce — let  us 
^  only  remember,  that  the  force  of  our 

*  paffions  is  commonly  proportioned  to 
'  the  force  of  our  minds,   and  confe- 

*  quently,.  that  thofe  pafTions  may  be  con- 
^trolled. — Youth  and  inexperience,  in- 
'  deed,   are  often   to  be  pitied  for  the 

*  errours,  into  which  they  may  have  been 

*  led,  and  from  which  the  timely  hand  of 

*  friendly  admonition  might  have  faved 
'  them,  by  fetting  before  their  eyes  that 

*  one  great  truth,  that  with  a  guiltlefs 

*  confci-ence  all  mental  fufferings  become 

*  fupportable.  But  it  is  the  argument  of 
'lurking  vice,  when  weaJmeJs  is  pleaded 

*  as   an  excufe  for  the  little  refiflance, . 
'  made  to  fu^pofed  uneontrollable  paf- 

'  fions.' 

N5  To 
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To  Mr.  Courtenay,  Emily's  manner 
was  uniformly  gentle  and  attentive  j  and 
fhe  was  fludious,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  t€)  render  the  folitary  life  he  had 
chofen,  fuch  as  might  bed  contribute  to 
his  comfort  and  fatisfadion ;  but  as  he 
had  made  his  option  more  from  dif- 
guft  for  the  worlds  than  tafte  for  retire- 
ment, and  felt  not  that  internal  glow  of 
content,  which  alone  can  give  real  charms 
to  quiet,  and  feciufion  from  the  bufier 
fcenes  of  life,  even  her  judicious  endea- 
yours  could  not  always  enfure  fuccefs. 

Sometimes,  from  flight  caufes,  the 
violence  of  his  temper  would  break  outj 
and  whenever  that  had  been  the  cafe,  diP 
contented  with  himfelf,  he  became  filent 
andfullen,  and  avoided  even  the  fight  of 
Emily.    He  would  then  often  take  long 

iblitary 
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fblitary  rambles  over  his  park,  which,  in 
ks  then  negleded  ftate,  could  only  con- 
vey to  his  HTiind  ideas  of  melancholy  and 
regret  5  fince  to  the  follies  and  extrava- 
gance of  his  youth  it  ov/ed  its  prefent 
defolate  appearance.  At  other  time?, 
however,  he  found  in  tlie  fociety  of  Emily, 
whofe  well  cultivated  mind  and  im- 
proved talents  rendered  her  a  com.panion 
to  her  hufband,  that  relief  and  advantage,, 
of  .which  his  own  ienfe  and'tafle  made 
him  fully  fenfible. — Emiiy  had,  in  addi- 
tion, the  fatisfa<5lion  of  knowing,  that  Mr. 
Courtenay  did  her  juftice,-  and  that  he 
felt  that  confidence  in  her  chara'fler,, 
which  flie  fo  well  defer ved. 

When  Belmour  left  England  after  his 
long  illnefs  in   town,  a  paragraph  ap- 
peared   in   the  papers,  mentioning  hrs 
N.  6  goin 


S> 
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going,    which    ended  in  thefe  words : 

*  We  know  not  pofitively  the  caufe  of  this 

*  young  nobleman's  going  abroad,  he  hav- 

*  ing  already  twice  made  the  grand  touri 

*  but  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a  fe- 

*  cret  milTion  from  our  cabinet  to  RufTia 

*  is  the  real  obje6{:  of  his  journey,  in  which 
'  cafe,  his  being  prjonally  well  received  at 

*  that  court  cannot  be  doubted.' 

*  Stuff!'  cried  Mr.  Courtenay,  who 
had  jufl  glanced  over  the  newfpaper, 
-when  his  eye  met  this  paragraph.  ^  Yet,* 
faid  he,  giving  the  paper  to  Emily,  who 
was  fitting  near  him  on  a  bench  on  the 
terrace,   *  I   doubt  not,    but  that  lord 

*  Belmour  may    be   gone  abroad — \\  is 

*  a  fubjedt  on  which  I  will  not  truft  mVr 

*  felf—but  you  underftand  me— and  let 
«  m^,  my  Emily,  take  this  opportunity, 

'once 
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*  once  for  all  to  aflure  you^  that  my  mind 
'  is  now  at  eafe,  perfe6lly  at  eafe— you 

*  have  a6led  like  yourfelf — can  I  fay 
'  more?* — He  then^  holding  out  his  hand 
to  fignify  that  he  would  not  be  anfwered;, 
walked  away,  and  fhe  fhordy  afterwards 
faw  him  with  his  gun,  and  heard  him 
fpeaking  in  his  ufual  voice  and  manner 
to  his  game-keeper. 

Emily  doubted  not  but  that  Belmour 
was  indeed  gone  abroad— doubted  iiot 
the  caufe — and  the  delicacy  of  his  for- 
bearance, in  not  writing  to  her,  more  af- 
feded  her  than  could  have  done  the 
moft  expreflive  words  of  a  letter — The 
ftridnefs  of  her  principles,  and  the  purity 
of  her  mind,  had  left  her  no  doubt  as  to 
her  own  condud;  but  over  the  fufFering% 
of  one,  for  whom  Qic  felt   both  ten- 

(Jcrnefs 
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dernefs  and  admiration,  (lie  flied  many  % 
filent  tear.  Yet  flill  flie  knew  not  how 
wholly  to  regret  an  attachment,  which 
touched  and  gratified,  not  that  idle  vanity 
to  which  indeed  (lie  was  a  ftranger,  buC 
her  heart. 

A  few  months  had  palTed  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned  at  Dean  Abbey^ 
when  Emily  had  an  opportunity  ofexer- 
cifing  that  ftrength  of  mind,,  for  which 
her  chara6ler  was  fo  confpieuous,  as  welJ 
as  of  gratifying  an  exalted  idea  of  delicacy,, 
which  converted  a  fubjedl  of  ferious  un* 
eafinefs  into  one  little  ihort  of  fatis^ 
fadion, 

Mr.  Courtenay  had  appeared  more 
than  ufually  thoughtful  for  fome  days 
paft.      This   Emily   plainly  perceived. 
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yet,  as  it  feemcd^  to  be  from  fome 
caufe,  which  he  chofe  fhould  be  fecret^ 
fhe  ventured  but  flightly  to  hint  at  her 
cbfervatlon :  for  in  fpite  of  his  hi^gh 
opinion  of  Emily's  underllanding,  his- 
temper  never  would  allow  hinn,  to  be 
what  he  called  admcniftoed  even  by  her; 
and  advice  was  never  to  be  given,  unlefs, 
which  indeed  not  unfrequently  happened*, 
he  afked  it  of  hsr  himfelf. 

A  patient  filence,  in  cafes  like  the 
prefent,  was  her  only  refource— It  hap- 
pened one  morning,  that  Mr.  Courtenay 
having  gone  out  the  moment  after  break- 
faftj  Emily  had  omitted  to  afk  him  fome 
iiitended  queilion — when  going  to  the 
terrace,  the  way  by  which  fhe  thought 
he  would  probably  return,  in  order  to 
meet  him,,  as  fhe  walked  flowly  oxi,  an 

opea 
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Open  letter,  fallen  accidentally  on  the 
ground,  met  her  eye,  and  {he  had  glanced 
over  nearly  a  page,  unconfcious  of  what  (lie 
was  doing,  when  the  letter  fuddenly,  from. 
its  contents,  called  forth  all  her  attention. 
It  began  with  excufes  for  being  under  the 
neceffity  of  preiTing  an  unpleafant  fubjedl- 
— then  reminded  the  pcrfon,  to  whom  it 
was  addrefled  (and  whom  fhe  afterwards 
found  to  be  her  hufband)  of  the  promife 
of  a  fremiumy  '  for  bufinefs  done,  if 
'  not    honeftly^    at    lead   cleverly. ;    and 

*  without    which,    my    good,  fir,    you 

*  well  know,  that  the  fineft  woman  in  the 

*  world  would  never  have  been  your's, 

*  nor  you   have  fhown  your  face  with 

*  credit  -,  for,  notwithftanding  your  own 

*  confidence  then  in  the  expedations  you  > 

*  had  from  your  uncle,  who  fince  was  Co 
'  obliging  to  you  as  to  marry,  and  his 

*  wife 
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^  wife  fo  oMiging  to  him  as  to  find  hun 

*  an  heir,  the  old  parfon  would  never,,  in 
'  common  prad'ence,  have  confented  to  a 

*  marriage  for  his  ward,  on  fuch  rt2XiY 

*  uncertain  grounds  —  But  I    held  out 

*  your    rent-roll,     above     three    good 
'  thoufand  pounds   per    annum  1   which 

*  your  father  bequeathed  to  you  a:  hi> 

*  death!  and  then  nichd  the  young  prac- 

*  titioner,  whom  doctor  Scanmore  em* 

*  ployed  to  examine  into  it,  by  keeping 

*  all  the  debts,   pod   obits,  bonds,  and 

*  mortgages,  carefully  out  of  his  fight—* 

*  and  now  you  may  go  on  tolerably  for 

*  your  own  life— -therefore,  according  ta 

*  your  ov/n  maxim,  take  care  of  to-day^ 

*  and  to  morraw  mayjhift  for  itjelf.    Tour 

*  confcience  may  be  tolerably  eafy — but,, 

*  fir,  I  m.uft  have  my  ^remiumi  I  can  now 

*  buy  in  with  advantage,  and  it  is  but 
^  ordering  down  fome  more  of  your  old 

*  timber 
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^  timber— ThiSjIlcnovVjgoes rather agalnfl 
^  you,  and  am  forry  therefore  to  infifl, 
*but  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  think*  of: 
*  and  thus  you  will,  at  leafl,  be  no  more 
^  plagued  by,  fir,  your  mod  fincere  and 
'  refpeaful,  '  R,  Enfiine: 

Emily  had  no  fooner  recovered  from 
the  furprife,  which  this  letter  occafioned 
her,  tlian,  a6luaced  by  the  noble  and  dif- 
interefted  generofity  of  her  fpirit,  fhe  be- 
gan to  frame  excufes  for  the  condufl  of 
her  hufband. — She  wiihed,  indeed,  that 
on  fuch  an  occafion  he  had  entrufted  her, 
and  treated  her  with  that  confidence, 
which  a  fubfequent  knowledge  of  her 
chara6ler,  llie  thought,  might  have  de- 
ferved.  But  ftill,  faid  fhe  to  herfelf^ 
inierefted  motives  were  certainly  not  Mr. 
Courtenay's  obje<fl:  in  this  fraud,  the  idea 
of  which  could  only  have  been  fuggefted 

ta 
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to  liim  by  fentiments  flattering  in  thcm- 
fclves  to  me. — /  brought  him  only  ad- 
ditional expenfes,  and  had  his  uncle,  as  he 
cxpejfted^  left  him  his  heir,  that  provifion 
for  me,  which  was  merely  nominal,  he, 
doubtlefs,  intended   to   make   real.     In 
Ihort,  Emily  determined  to  act  with  that 
candour  and  difinterefledgeneroficyjwhich 
her  heart  at  the  moment  fuggelled  ;  and 
even  felt   a  fecret  fatisfaclion  in  having 
thus  fomething  to  forgive  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  v/hich  feemed  in  a  degree  to  relieve 
her  mind  from  the  fort  of  reproach,  that 
flie  often  felt  heavily  at  her  heart,  from 
the  fentiments  fhe  had  hitherto  found  un* 
conquerable    for    another.        Willingly 
v^ould    fhe    have    indulged    the    opea 
franknefs    of  her  difpofition  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  have  inftantly  affured  her  huf- 
band  of  the    perfetft   indifference,    with 
which  fhe    viewed   this   px)(Tible   future 

diminudon 
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diminution  of  fortune  for  herfclfr  but 
wifliing  rather  to  Gonfult  kis  difpofition 
than  her  own,  ihe  refolved  on  filence  at 
lead  for  the  prefent  j  fearing,  that,  how- 
ever palliated  by  lier  own  real  difinte- 
refted  feiH.iments  and  fincerity,  this  dif- 
covery  might  appea^r  to  him  as  a  detec- 
tion of  his  conduce,  and  ferve  only  to 
irritate  his  mind,  already  too  fufceptibk 
©n  the  (lighteit  contradidlion. 

Emily  was  at  firfl  embarraffed  how  to 
difpofe  of  the  letter — fliould  flie  fecrete 
it,  the  lofs,  and  uncertainty  of  what 
might  have  become  of  it,  would  un- 
doubtedly diftrefs  Mr.  Courtenay-^flie 
preferred,  therefore,  leaving  the  letter  ex- 
adlly  where  (lie  found  it  j  as  (lie  knew  it 
was  unlikely,  that  any  one,  Mr.  Co.urte- 
Bay  himfelf  excepted,  fhould  then  come 
that  way.     She  feated  herieif  in  a  v^in- 

dow^'. 
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-dow,  whence  llie  could  obferve  v;hac 
paiTed  below,  and  fliortly  afterwards  ac- 
tually faw  Mr.  Courtenay  at  the  further 
end  of  the  terrace.  With  quick  fteps  he 
advanced,  looking  round  him,  as  it 
feemed,  with  much  anxiety  -,  then,  feeing 
the  letter,  he  fnatched  it  up,  and  having 
put  it  haftily  into  his  pocket,  advanced 
towards  the  houfe.  Emily  retired  to  her 
roonn,  whither  he  foon  followed;  her 
cheerful  and  open  countenance,  which  a 
confciousfenfation  of  the  redlitude  of  her 
own  intentions  infpired,  inftantly  removed 
the  moft  diftant  idea  of  her  having  fcen 
the  letter,  and  relieved  his  mind  -,  for  al- 
though Mr.  Courtenay  loved,  refpeded, 
and  admired  Emily,  his  own  charadler 
was  •  not  calculated  fully  to  underftand 
'Urid  do  juftice  to  the  fuperioriry  of 
hers. 

Emily 
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Einily  determined  not  to  mention  the 
"circum fiance  of  the  letter  even  to  dodor 
JSranmore— flic  knew  the  pain  fuch  adif- 
covery  would  give  him,  and  fon  herfelf 
feared  not  poverty,  were  it  coming  with 
a  nearer  and  more  certain  approach,  than 
at  that  time  there  was  reafon  to  expe£e. 

Nearly  two  years  pafTed  without  any 
material  incident,  when  Mr.  Courte- 
nay*s  temper  growing  daily  more  fret-  ^ 
ful  and  uneafy  to  himfelf,  and  fome 
i}'mptoms  of  his  impaired  health  occa- 
fioning  Emily  confiderable  alarm,  Hie 
intreatedof  dodor  Sranmore,  to  come  to 
her  affiflance,  and  endeavour  (an  at- 
tempt in  which  fhe  herfelf  had  not  been 
able  to  fucceed),  to  perfuade  him  to 
fee  fome  phyfician.-^'  All  fluff,'  h€^ 
would  fay,  '  I  am  perfedlly  well,  and 
*  were  I  otherwifc,  the  farjago  of  non- 

'  knk 
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*  ^cnft  I  mufl  hear  fronr.  a  phyficlanj  by 

*  irritating  nnv  unx:)riunat:e  mrvcs.  would 

*  do  me  more  harm,  than  all  his  medi- 

*  cines  could  do  m^e  good.' 

Still  this  fatisned  no:  Em.ily,  and  fhc 
perceived,  that  Mr.  Courtenay  by  no 
means  thought  fo  lightly  of  bis  own  in- 
difpo(ition,as  he  pretended.  The  frequent 
giddinefs  in  his  head,  with  which  he  was 
feizcd,  fometimes  occafioned  a  iofs  of 
fenfe  and  recolledion  for  feme  hours, «nd 
his  recovery  from  thefe  fits  was  by  no 
means  imm.ediare. —  Doctor  SEanmore 
flew  to  Emily  the  very  moment  it  was  in 
his  power — he  found  her  anxious  and  un- 
eafy,  and  waiting  h  is  friendly  prefence  with 
impatience.-^  With  regard  to  Mr.  Ccur- 
tenay,  he  felt  he  could  give  him  no  real 
comfort,  as  the  w  hole  appearance  of  his 
complaint  feemcd  threatening  m  ihe  ex- 
treme, 
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treme,  while  he  continued  nearly  in  the 
fame  Rate  of  cbfllnacy  with  refpedl  to  any 
medical  advice.  Once  or  twice,  however, 
■at  Eniiily's  earned  requefl,  he  did  fee  a 
phy  fician  J  who,  being  a  man  of  knowledge 
and  integrity,  averfe  from  trilling  in  any 
\vay  with  the  feelings  of  others,  plainly 
told  doflor  Stan  more  and  Emily,  that 
there  wss  little  hope  of  final  recovery 
for  the  patient ;  but  that  with  care  on 
his  own  part,  and  occafional  bleeding,  he 
might  prevent  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
diford^r. — Mr.  Courtenay,  however,  was 
not  to  be  perfuaded  to  any"  alteration  of 
this  fort,  and  would,  whenever  his  fancy 
led  him,  go  out  in  his  ufual  m'anner,  and 
wander  whole  hours  alone.  Having  on 
one  of  thefe  foHtary  rambles,  and  after 
appearing  extrem.ely  unwell  in  the  morn- 
ing, Qutftaid  by  far  even  the  probable 
time  of  his  'return,  Emily,  who  from  one 

moment 
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moment  to  another  grew  more  and  more 
uncafy  at  the  length  of  his  abfence,  at 
^afb  went  out  into  the  park,  accompanied 
by  his  fervant,  in  fearch  of  him.— Dodor 
Stanmore,  who  had  little  doubt  but  that 
in  truth  fome  accident  had  happened, 
alfo  followed — Emily  and  the  fervant  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  they  had  not  gone 
very  far,  when  they  actually  faw  Mr. 
Courtenay  lying  extended  on  the  ground 
— They  found,  on  railing  him,  that  he 
dill  breathed,  carried  him  hom.e,  put 
him  to  bed,  and  goa  the  phyfician's  af- 
fiftance,  but  all  was"  vain — he  expired  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  having  fcarcely 
again  fpoken— The  words,  which  he  with 
difficulty,  uttered,  were  to  thank  Emily 
for  the  only  really  happy  days  he  had 
ever  pafTed — '  Thy  own  virtues  v/ill,  I 
*  truft,  reward  thee! — may'ft  thou  be 
VOL,  iii»  o  *  happy!  — 
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«  happy  T— and  then  lowering  his  VDice^, 
he  whifpered,  ^  /  want  forglvenefs  of 
.«  you — you  know  not/ — '  I  know  all/ 
carnefl-ly  prefTing  his  hand,  faid  Emily. — 
^  I  more — more  than  forgive!' — Tears 
then  choked  her  voice,  and  ihe  funk  al- 
-inoft  fenfe.kfs  by  the  fide  of  her  hufband. 
' — When  all  was  oyer,  dodor  Stanmor^ 
removed  her  from  the  melancholy  apart- 
ment, and  recalled  her  mind  to  the  calmer 
di6lates  of  xeafon  and  refignation. 

He  fcnt  iiiortly  afcer  for  a  lawyer,  and 
before  his  arrival^  as  it  then  became  ne- 
celTary,  Emiily  .informed  him  of  what  flie 
concluded  miUfl  be  the  real  Hate  of  Mr. 
Courtenay's  fortune,  and  of  the  accidental 
circumflance,  by  which  fhe  had  come  to 
this  knowledge. — Doctor  Stanmore,  on 
^ndirg  that  he  had  been  thus  trifled  with, 

and 
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and  cruelly  impofed  upon,  and  that 
Emily,  through  his  means,  was  in  all 
probability,  after  confenting  to  a  mar- 
riage not  particularly  agreeable  to  her- 
felf,  chiefly  in  compliance  to  his  intreaties 
and  decided  opinion,  now  almoft  un- 
provided for,  nearly  lofb  his  wonted  forti- 
tude— With  difficulty  it  was  that  Emily, 
even  by  the  tendered  expreflions  of  af- 
fecStion  for  him,  v/hich  her  heart  could 
fugged,  and  the  moil  perfe6l  fenfe  of 
difintereftednefs  for  herown  fituadon,  could 
comfort  him,  or  even  recal  him  to  him- 

The  lawyer,  who  had  now  been  fent 
for  by  do6lor  Stanmore,  proved  a  man 
of  honour  and  integrity,  and  perfectly 
verfed  in  every  branch  of  his  profefTion. 
He  already  knew  fomethingofMr.  Cour- 
o  2  tenay's 
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t€nay's  affairs,  had  feen  Emily  feveral 
times  on  different  occafions,  and  charmed 
with  her  charadler,  her  intelligence,  and 
her  manners,  undertook  the  bufmefs 
entrufted  to  him  with  the  alacrity  of 
a  fiiend.  After  wading  through  a  trouble- 
fome  and  almofl:  endlefs  inveftigation  of 
papers  and  parchments,  he,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  care  and 
dili::ence,  w^hen  the  debts  were  fettled, 
could  v/ith  difficulty  colledl,  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  whole  fuppofed  confiderable 
property,  more  than  a  bare  fufficiency  for 
her  future  fapport. — The  eftate  of  Dean 
Abbey,  indeed,  might  have  been  fold  for 
a  greater  iura  than  it  was,  which  would 
iiave  made  a  confiderable  difference  to 
her ;  but  of  two  bidders  fhe  preferred  the 
oiie,  who  Oucred  the  leaft  for  the  pur- 
cliafe,  becaufc  he  was  a  near  relation,  of 

the 
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tht  name  of  Courtenay,  and  her  huf- 
band  had  often  exprefled  much  iineafinefs 
at  the  idea  of  that  place,  which,  he  faid, 
had  defcended  to  him  from  a  long  {itc- 
GelTion  of  anceilors,  ever  paffing  into 
another  family. 

After  do61:or  Stannnore  had,  as  far  as 
they  were  known  to  him,  related  th-efe 
particulars,   he   added,  with    emotion— 

*  Thus  has  my  child,  in  every  llage  of 

*  life  through   which    fhe    has    hitherto 

*  pafTed,  acquitted  herfelf  of  her    duty 

*  with    that  nice    kn^c  of  delicacy   and 

*  integrity,    which  would  do  honour  to 
the   ftricleft  moralift  ^    and  while   dif- 

*  penfing  blefllngs  to  all  around   her,  by 

*  the  warmth  of  her  generous  and  bene- 

*  volent  heart,  the  powers  of  her  under- 

*  ftanding,  and  the  charm  of  her  fociety, 

03  'her 
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*  her  lad  thought,  and  care  lead  attended  tOy 

*  have  ever  been  for  herfelf! — YetFortune^ 

*  alas !  has  not  Imiled  upon  her— her  life, 
'  from  early  youth,  has  been  one  of  ex- 

*  crtion — but  I  now  truR,'  faid  he,  look- 
ing with  afFec^lion  at  Belrnour,  /  that  it 

*  will  become  a  life  only  of  happinefs 
'and  content!  — O!  could  I  render  it 
'  foT  exclaimed  Belrnour  with  extreme 
eagernefs,    '  how    fliould  I  not  myfeif  be 

*  bleffed  1. — long,  long  has  ?r^y  life  been 
'  devoted  to  her — my  every  thought,  m.y 

*  every  care!  —in  abfence  JJje  was  ever 
^  prefent  before  me,  and  even  my  fuffcr- 

ings  for  ber  became  dearer  to  my  hearty 

*  than  could  have  done  all  other  joys!- — 

*  But,'  continued  he,  '  may  I  not  hope  to 

*  jQiorten  unnecefTary  delays !   enough  of 

*  time,  if  I  miftake  nor,  has  already  been 

*  granted  to  propriety—  and  to  vain  forms 

*  Emily 
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^  EmHy  cannot  be  attached— In  a  few 
^  days   you   were  together  to  leave  this 

*  place  ' — Here  Belmour  looked  at  doc* 
tor  Stanmore  wkh  an  almoft  trembling 
anxiety — '  May  I  not  then — may  I  not^ 

*  feconded  by   you,  venture  to  propofcj 

*  that  together  we  proceed   immediately 

*  to  Belmour  caftle  ? — You  alone  muft 
^  give  Emily  t:>  my  wifhes — fandion  and 
^  confirm,  by  every  facred  tie,  thofe  vov>^ 

*  my  heart  has  long  made  to  her!' — 
Do6lor  Stanmore,  almofl  wholly  over- 
come by  the  fenfations  of  fatisfatlion  and 
joy,  wiih  which  the  tendernefs,  the  open, 
and  generous  fpirit  of  Belmour  infpired 
him — without-  fpeaking,  took  his  hand, 
and  led  him  to  Emily's  apartment.  — Bel- 
mour  •  fell  at  her  {cctj  and  then,  in  the 
prefence  of  dodor  Stanmore,  renewed 
his  fuit. — Emily,    although  herfelf  much 

o  4  affeded. 
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affe(5led,  half  fmiling  at  his  extreme 
earneftnefs,  gave  him  her  hand.  —  *  Af- 
'  fe6lation/    faid  ihe,  *  I  dcfpife  1 — and 

*  fince  my  firft  and  dear  monitor/  looking 
towards   do6lor    Stanmore,    ^  approves, 

*  think  not  that  I  fhall  longer  oppole  my 

*  own   happinefs — to   you^    Belmour,    I 

*  henceibrward  look  for  a   protedor— 

*  yoii  will  not,  I  am  lure,  while  you  regu- 

*  late  the  future  tenour  of  my  life,  forget 
'  how  much  in  that  your  own  honour  and 

*  happinefs  are  now  involved  T 

Belmour,  enchanted  with  what  he  heard, 
flew  indantly  to  give  the  neceflary  orders 
for  their  departure. —  MefTengcrs  were 
fent  for  from  the  neareil  poft-town,  and 
difpatched  with  their  feparate  directions  ; 
one  to  Portfmouth,  where  his  fcrvant 
Bertram  had  remained  ;  one  to  Bel- 
3  mour 
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mour  caftle,  with  orders  to  his  fleward, 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  Emily's  re- 
ception ;  and  another  to  London  for  his 
equipage.  In  fliort,  it  was  not  many  days 
before  all  was  ready  for  their  journey,  and 
on  the  day  week  from  that  on  which 
Belmour  had  again  feen  Emily  after  his 
long  abfence,  they  adtually  fet  out  to- 
gether, accompanied  by  do6lor  Stanmore, 
no  more  to^  part ;  bleft  not  only  in  the 
certainty  of  each  other's  tendernefs  and 
afFedion,  but  In  the  certainty  of  each 
other's  worth,  and  in  that  mutual  confi- 
dence, without  which  no  happinefs  caa 
be  complete. 

As  from  the  carriage,  by  a  turn  in  the 

road,  they  caught  the  laft  glimpfe  of"  the 

walls  and  turrets  of  Dean  Abbey,  Emiiy's 

eyes   filled  with  tCiirs.— ^  Tou  wiil  not/ 

0  !^  faid 
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faid  ihe,  recovering  herfelfand  turning  to 
Belnnour,  ^  condemn  this   lad  tribute  to- 

*  the  nnemory  of  a  place  I  have  fo  long 

*  inhabited^  and  may  never  more  now- 
'  behold  !'  —  Belmour  tenderly  prefled 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  but  was  not  forry 
fhortly  afterwards  to  fee  her  regain  the 
natural  compofure  of  her  fpirits. 

Dodbor  Stanmore  bore  the  journey 
almofl  without  fatigue,  and  when  they 
entered  the  park-gates  of  Belmour  caftle 
— *  This  air/  faid  he,  ^  revives  me.'— 
Emily  and  Belmour,  with  whom  he  was 
ill  the  coach,  looked  at  each  other,  then 
at  him,  with  an  exprefiion  of  infinite  af- 
fci5tion — '  Long  may  this  air  agree  with 
«  you,'  faid  Belmour,  '  try  but  its  fa- 
*■  lubricy  fufficiently.'  —  Their  attention 
was  now  called  off  by.  numbers  of  the 

tenants 
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tenants  and  cottagers,  who  flocked  to  re- 
ceive their  lord,  meeting  the  carriage,  and 
following  it,  many  of  them  with  uplifced 
hands  and  itreaming  eyes ! — Thefe  evi- 
dent rriarks  of  joy,  which  his  arrival  oc- 
cafioned,  much  affected  Belmour,'and  dill 
more  Emily. — ^  How  deeply  am  I  not 

*  already  in  debt  to  thele  good  people,' 
l^id  fhe,  *  fince  I  have  been  the  caufe  of 
^  fo  long  detaining  their  protedlor  from 

*  them  !* — YetBelmour,  eveaamid  thefe 
grateful  expreflions  of  univerfal  joy  and 
fatisfadlion,^  ftill  felt  one  latent  caufe  of 
anxiety,  which  the  very  fcene  before  him 
feemed  doubly  to  recal  to  his  mind — It 
was  feveral  months  f nee  he  had  heard 
from  his  filler,  and  her  laft  letters  by  no 
means  gave  him  fatisfaftory  accounts  of 
her  health — She  wrote  them  from  Pifa, 
and  with  uncertainty  as  to  her  future  plans, 

o  6  whether 
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whether  Ihe  iliould  contniue  in  Italy,  again 
return  to  Lifbon,  or  come,  which  fcemed 
by  what  flie  faid  moil  unlikely,  to  Eng- 
land— He  had  been  much  difappointed  at 
receiving  no  letters  from  London,  v/hich 
he  had  expe6led  he  fliould  5  and  now 
dreaded  the  intelHgence,  which  at  that 
moment  he  might  find  of  her  at  Belmour 
caftle — Let  the  reader  then  judge  what 
muft  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  heart 
like  his,  when,  on  alighting  from  the  car- 
riage, he  found  himfelf  in  his  filler's  arms. 
•—She  had  arrived  from  Lifbon,  where 
feveral  packets  having  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  none  of  her  lad  letters 
had  preceded  her ;  and  had  (lopped  with  an 
intention  of  remaining  at  Belmour  caftle, 
while  fhe  made  fome  inquiries  about  her 
brother )  when,  a  few  days  after  her  ar. 
rival  there;  fhe  was  met  by  the  firfl  mef- 

fcnger 
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fenger  difpatched  by  Belmour,  who 
fhortly  afterwards  was  followed'  by  Ber- 
tram, from  whom  fhe  heard  all  that  his 
breathiefs  impatience,  and  extravagant 
expreflions  of  joy,  allowed  him  to  detail 
of  what  he  had  learned  at  Dean  Aubey. 
This  intelligence  had  given  her,  for  every 
reafon,  the  mofl  unfeigned  facisfa6lion» 
She  was  herfelf  tired  of  the  defultory  life 
fhe  had  fo  long  led  abroad,  and  fighed 
for  what  then  appeared  to  her  the  more 
rational  enjoyments  of  life,  quiet  and  re- 
tirement —  and  all  the  myflery  of  her 
brother's  condutfl,  and  the  fecret  caufe  of 
that  m.elancholy,  which  Ihe  never  failed  to 
trace  in  his  letters,  being  now  explained, 
and  the  immediate  profpedl  of  his  happi- 
nefs  taking  placcj  Ihe  looked  forv/ards 
for  herfelf,  in  the  fociety  and  protedlion 
©f  her  brother,  to  fcenes  of  calm  con- 
tent 
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tent  and  comfort,  which  had  been  long, 
llrangers  to  her  unagination. 

Lady  Caroline  had  exprefsly  forbidden,. 
on  this  occafion,  that  the  leaft  hint  (hould 
be  given  to  her  brother  of  her  return,  re- 
ferving  to  herfelf  the  full  pleufure  of  fur- 
prifing  him. — Belmour  held  his  fifter 
long  prelTed  to  his  bofom — then,  Tcarcely 
recovering  from  the  delightful  emotion 
the  furprife  of  feeing  her  thus  unex- 
pededly  had  occafioned,  he  took  Emily's 
hand,  and  leading  her  to  lady  Caroline, 
who  at  the  fame  indant  advanced  towards 
her— *.  Receive/  faid  he,  *  a  fijler' — '  I 
^  do  receive  her,'  returned  lady  Caroline 
extremely   aiFe6led  at   this   fcenC;,  *  and 

*  take  her  to  my  heart  1  —I  fliall  now  no 

*  longer  have  to /^^r  her  charms,  their 
f  power  will  be  employed,  by  all  I  have 

'  ^  heard. 
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^  heard,  by  all  I  hope,  only  to  blefs  my, 
*  happy  brother!' 

Heardey  and  Mortimer,  who  having 
heard  of  Belniour's  return,  had  haf- 
tened  to  meet  him,  now  advanced, 
wifhing  to  exprefs  their  congratulations ; 
and,  according  to  their  different  charac- 
ters and  difpofitions,  their  fenfe  of  the 
prefent  joy  and  fatisfaftion.  Heartley, 
fimple  in  his  ideasj  open  and  generous 
in  every  thought,  felt  the  moft  cordial 
fatisfaftlon  at  feeing  the  fon  of  his  late 
friend  and  patron  refbored  to  his  country 
and  to  his  family,  with  the  profped  of  fo 
much  happinefs  to  himfelf,  in  his  union 
with  a  woman,  whofe  fuperiour  merit  had 
by  no  means  efcaped  his  penetration, 
even  in  the  few  opportunities  he  had  ot 
feeing  her  formerly  at  Belmour  caflle— 

Nor 
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Nor  had  he  then  been  without  fufpicloiT 
of  Behnour's  fentiments  for  her  5  but  had 
Iccretly  regretted,  that  fhaekles  impofed 
by  pride  and  prejudice  perhaps  then  alone 
prevented  an  explanation,  which  might 
tend  to  the  future  happinefs  of  both.  And 
Mortimer,  who  wifhed  others  thofe  blef- 
fings,  which  he  never  hoped  himfelf  to 
obtain,  felt  infinite  fatisfadlion  in  the 
prorpe6t  of  renewing  the  only  gratifica- 
tion he  had  ever  known  y  the  liberty  of 
contemplating  the  objecl  of  his  wifhes  in 
filent  admiration. 

It  had  been  fettled  by  Belmour,  with 
the  concurrence  of  doflor  Stan  more  and 
the  confent  of  Emily,  that  on  the  day 
fubfequent  to  their  arrival  at  Belmour 
caflle,  which  was  in  the  morning,  their 
marriage  ihould  take  place,  and  that  the 

ceremony 
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ceremony  fhould  be  performed  In  the 
chapel  of  the  caille  as  privately  as  poffi- 
ble* 

Qn  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  com- 
pany already  mentioned  being  aflembled 
in  the  drawing  room,  dodlor  Stanmore^ 
looking  round  him,  dcfired  to  know  who 
was  to  take  bis  place  on  the  enfuing  day— 

*  for/ continued  he/ to- morrow  my  Emily 
^  will  want  afatheVi  a  place  that  my  afTec- 

*  tion  at  lead  has  ever,  I  trud,  fupplied.'- 
- — Belmour  immediately  ftarted  up,  and 
flying  acrofs  the  room  to  Heartley — '  Oa 

.  *  yoii^  faid  he,  feizing  his  hand, '  my  bed 

*  and  oldeft  friend,  can  I  with  moft  fatif- 

*  fa6lion  to  myfelf  impofe   this  grateful 

*  office  ! — you,  Heartley,  mufi:  give  Emily 

*  to  your  friend.' — ' — Heartley,.  furprifed 
and  afFeded  at  a  compliment  he  fo  litde 

expedled^ 
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cxpedled,  having  concluded  that  fome 
at  leaft  right  honourable  relation  would  have 
been  fent  for  on  fuch  an  occafion,  filentljf^ 
preiTed  Belmour's  hand  to  his  heart,  aS' 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  en^ 
trance  of  Mr,  Rycott,  who,  after  fkipping 
about  with  the  mofl  ludicrous  expreffion  of 
intended  refpedlj  from  one  fide  of  the  roQin 
to  the  other,  advanced,  bowing  as  lowly 
as  the  increafed  corpulence  of  his  perfon 
would  polTibly  admit ;  paying  his  obeifance 
firft  to  Belmour,  and  then  to  Emily  ;  to 
the  latter,  not  without  a  con  fiderabie  feeling 
of  awkwardnefs  at  the  thoufirhts  of  not  hav- 
ing  treated  her,  while  with  him,  quite  as 
he  would  have  treated  a  future  lady-  BeU 
moury  which  he  feared  would  be  remern- 
berdl  by  her  to  his  difadvantage,  and  in- 
wardly 
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v/ardly  curfed  his  own  folly,  for  having, 
as  he  thought,  miiTcd  an  opportunity  of 
ftcuring  to  hlmfelf  the  protedion  and 
favour  of  fo  powerfjl  a  patronefs, — Th's 
was,  moreover,  the  only  occafion,  on  which 
his  wife  had  ever  ventured  openly  to  con- 
trovert  his  Juppcfed  better  judgment. — . 

*  There!'  faid  flie^  when  the  news  of 
Belmour's  arrival  and  intended  marriage 
reached  the  parfonage — ^  there  you  have 

*  mad^  a  fine  fpot  o'morky  with  all  your 

*  clevernefs !  did'nt  I  always  tell  you  Mi/s 

*  vjTi^fummot  more  than  Ihe  chofe  to  fay?— 

*  I  am  fure  you  never  were  half  civil  enough 

*  to  her,  a  fweet  lady  !  and  fo  I  told  you 
^  every  day—  but  you  was  only  for  fcold- 

*  ing  me,    never    to   be   ruled    but   by 

*■  your   own  pate,' ^  Poh,   poh  !'  cried 

he,  giving  his  wig  a  fi^iarp  twifl  at  the 
car,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  not 

thinking 
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thinking  her  for  once  quite  in  the  wrong— 

*  you  are   a  fool— always  told  ye  ib 

*  know  noi  what  ye're  talking  about— 

*  nev^r  did,  fo  bed  hold  your  tongue  once 

*  for  ail T— 'But  Mrs.  Rycott,  proud  of 
conquefb,  had  already  often  renewed  this 
converfation,  as  in  fpite  of  her  hufband's 
aifedled  unconcern,  flie  plainly  faw,  and 
exulted  in  her  triumph  over  him. 

The  re^ftor  was,  therefore,"  not  a  litde 
relieved  by  the  reception,  which  he  met 
with  from  Emily,  who  remembered 
only  the  obligations  fhe  owed  him  ;- 
and  by  dodlor  Stanmore*s  acknowledge- 
ing  him  as  an  old  friend,  and  thanking 
him  for  the  prote6lion  he  faid  he  had 
given  to  his  child,  in  the  moR  cordial 
terras  of  gratitude. 


Things 
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.Things  taking  chis  turn,  To  much  be- 
yond his  expeclation,  gave  him  a  flow  of 
fpirits,  which  it  required  nothing  lefs  than 
the  awe  and  refpeiflj  with  which  he  was 
infpired  for  the  company,  in  any  degree 
to  reprefs. — After  having  paid  his  com- 
pliments of  congratulation,  feparately  and 
colledively,  to  every  body,  he  came  again 
to   dodor  Stanmore—'  Ton   my  word, 

*  do6lor,'  faid  he,  taking  hold  of  his  coat 
with  each  hand,  as  he  held  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  looking  up  at  him  in  the  face, 

*  Why,  you  are  not  grown  much  older, 
'  nor    much,  fatter,    nor    much  thinner, 

*  all    thefe    years!— egad!  ^look   at  me 

*  here,*   clapping   his  hands  to  his  fides, 

*  my  wife  fays  Hie  can't  let  m.y  waiftcoats 

^  out  fad  enough! Well,  Heaven  be 

^  praifed  for  all  things,  as  they  fay,  and  I 
^  am  fure,  I  never  Ihould  have  thought 

^of 
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*  of  feeing  jc//  here!' — he  then  fald  fomc« 
thing  in  a  whifper  to  doclor  Stanmore, 
who  himfelf  wifhing  to  fpeak  to  hinn  on 
the  fubje6l  of  the  ceremony,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  enfuing  day,  walked 
with  him  into  another  room. 

They  prefendy  returned  together,  but 
the  re6lor  had,  inflead  of  the  ufual  fmirk 
which  diftinguiflied  his  countenance,  now 
allumed  a  more  confequential  air  of  gra- 
vity, and  walking  up  with  folemnity,  he 
bowed,  firil  to  Emily,  then  to  Belmour. 
— '  Wait  your  lordflTip's  commands,  my 
'  lord,  for  to-morrow' — Emily  coloured. 
— — '  0 1'  faid  Belmour,  who  could  not 
help  fmiling  at  his  folemnity  — ^  my  requefls 
^  for  to-morrow  do6lor  Stanmore  will  tell 
,'  you,  and  you  will  have  the  goodncfs  to 
'  take  your  diredions  from  him.' 

*  1  will 
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*  I  will  follow  you  immediately  to  the 
*■  parfonage/  faid  doftor  Stanmore,  mak- 
ing him  a  fign  to  go  ;  ''  the  v/alk  will  do 
'  me  good  this  fine  evening,  lunderftand  it 
^  is  but  a  fhort  difiancej  and  I  fhall  be  glad 
*  to  pay  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Rycott. 
<■  .—,1  vvill  follow  you  immediately/  doc- 
'tor  Stanmore  repeated  (wifning  to  re- 
lieve Emily  from  his  prefence)  '  and  we 
^  will  fettle  every  thing  together.' — On 
this,  the  reft  or  bowing  round  to  all  the 
company,  with  the  mod  afteded  air  of 
gravity,  left  the  room.  ^ 

On  the  morning  following,  doftor 
Stanmore,  with  that  unaffected  dignity 
peculiar  tp  his  manner,  joined  in  lacred 
and  indiifoluble  bands  two  beings  formed 
for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  each 
other,  whofe  hearts  had  long  been  united 

—and 
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—and  who  thus  prefented  to  the  world  ' 
a  bright  example  of  that  reward,   whieh 
bounteous  Heaven  can  alone  bellow  on  - 
virtue,  conftancy,  and  truth. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX, 

Almost  on  their  arrival  at  Belmour 
caflle,  both  Emily  and  Belmour  had  been 
anxious  to  difpatch  letters  to  lady  Cle- 
mentina, to  announce  their  marriage  to  her, 
and  with  every  expreffion  of  affe6lion 
and  kindnefs  towards  her,  to  entreat  her 
prefence,  as  the  completion  of  their  own 
happinefs. — For  fetting  apart  the  charin 
of  her  fociety,  to  her  they  both  felt  much 
was  owing,  and  were  both  impatient 
to  thank  her — fhe  had  ever,  with  that  na- 
tural franknefs  peculiar  to  her  charadler, 
expreffed  her  admiration  of  Emily,  and 
had  in  no  fmall  degree  contributed  while 
at  Cheltenham  to  promote  that  degree  of 
VOL.  III.  P  intimacy 
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intimacy  between  herandBelmour,  which, 
by  necefiarlly  faifing  them  in  each  other's 
opinion,  proved  finally  the  fource  of  all 
the  happinefs  they  now  enjoyed. 

In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  lady 
Clementina's  fpeedy  arrival  was  announc- 
ed, with  that  lliortly  afterwards  of  fome 
other  near  relations  of  Belmour's,  defir- 
ous  of  expreffing  perfonally  their  facif- 
faction  on  his  marriage. 

•  Amid  th€  general  content  and  fatisfac- 
tion  v/hich  prevailed,  one  thought,  and 
one  only,  weighed  on  Emily's  mind,  for 
not  like  thofe  over  fufceptible  difpofi- 
tions,  who  feem  to  languifh  after  fubjeds 
ofdiftrefs,  often  when  farthell  removed 
from  them,  fhe  was  fully  fenfible  of  all  the 
blelTings  (he  poffefTed  :  but  to  dodlor  Stan- 
more 
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more  flie  felt  her  obligations  inealculablc; 
and  to  her  it  had  ever  feemed,  that  the  only- 
return  in  her  power,  in  any  degree  ade- 
quate to  what  fhe  owed  him,  was  to 
attend  and  watch  over  his  latter  days,  to 
footh  and  comfort  him  in  the  hour  of 
ficknefs,  or  of  death. — And  her  new  tie, 
\^th  ail  its  charms,  feem.ed  to  remove 
her  fliil  further  from  all  chance  of  Rilfil- 
ling  thefe  grateful  duties  to  her  fiiend,  her 
benefador,  her  more  than  father.  Jm- 
prefled  with  thefe  ideas,  Emily  had  been 
fitting  for  a  time  alone  in  her  room^  when 
Belmour  entered  with  a  letter  in  his  hand 
from  lady  Clementina,  faying,  that  all  im~ 
patience  to  fee  them  fhe  fhould  be  on  the 
very  next  day  at  Belmour- caftle — The  ex- 
preflion  of  fatisfadlion  evident  on  his  coun- 
tenance, when  he  came  to  announce  this 
news  to  Emily,  was  inftantly  damped  by 
p  2  the 
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the  fight  of  a  recent  tear,  which  had  ftolen 
down  her  cheek.— — ^  My  Emily/  faid  he, 
advancing  and  taking  her  hand,  •  what  has 
happened  ?  you   have   fomething  to  dif- 

trefsyou'l *  Nothing,  thank  Heaven  1* 

flie  replied,  with  an  exprefTion  of  infinite  af- 
fedion, '  which  I  may  not  partake  with  you ! ' 
— She  then  ingenuoufiy  told  him  what  had 
affeaedher--^'*  Yetl  feel,' faid  flie,  '  almoft 

*  asafhamedto  admit  now  even  of  this  caufe 

*  a  grievance !  it  is  a  fubjedl,'  continued 
fhe,  *  on  which  I  never  touched  to  doc- 
<  tor  Stanmore  ;  nor  would  he,  where  mj 

*  happinefs  was  concerned,  fee  a  difap- 

*  pointment  in  any  privation,  which  might 

*  be  occafioned  to  himfelf— Yet/ — *  Yes, 

*  yes,'  faid  Belmour,  ^  but  this  /j  a  griev- 
'  anccy  a  y^(/?  grievance,  and  what  we  mud 

*  endeavour  to  remedy.' — He  had  walked 
thoughtfully  feveral  times  up  and  down  the 

room 
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room  without  fpeaking. — ^When  a  gentle 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  came 
dodor  Stanmore, — '  What/  faid  he,  on 
looking  at  them,  after  he  had  entered  the 
room,  ^  are  the  cares  of  matrimony  al- 
'  ready  come  upon  you  I — why,  you  both 
'  look  as  ferious  as  if  you  had  been  mar- 
'  ried  this  twelvemonth  ! — but,  come, 
'  come,'  continued  he,  fmiling,   '  1  muO: 

*  have  you  both  in  good  humour,  I  3.m 
'  come  to  afk  a  favour  of  you  /  faying 
this,  he  feated  himfelf,  making  them  fit  on 

each  fide  of  him. '  It  is  not  your  inte- 

Vreft  for  a  biihoprick,'  continued  he, 
turning  to  Belmour — '  no,  the  favour  I  am 
'  going    to   afl<:  is   wholly  in    your  own 

'  power and  it  is  by  your  countenance 

^  already  granted  1 — but    not    longer  to 

*  keep  you  in  fufpenfe,  I  will  tell  you 
'  my    requeft — it   is  to  make   me   youi 

p  3  '  almoner 
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<  almoner — the  place,  I  am  aware,   will 

*  not    be    a  fwecure  —  but    Emily,  I 

*  have    long    known,    can    be   a  good 

*  afTiftant  on  thefc  occafions.'  —  He 
might  have  continued  fpeaking  much 
longer,  for  both  Emily  and  Belmour  were 
too  much  affected  to  reply. — *  My  mofl 

*  kind  friends!'  faid  he,  *  to  be  ferious, 

*  I  fee,  I  feel  that  I  have  anticipated  your 

*  wifhes !  —  pity  for  a   poor   old  man, 
alone   and   forlorn,  diftant  from  all  he 

'  holds  on  earth  inoft  dear,  would  become 

*  a   painful  fenfation  to   yourfelves !—  I 

*  know  your  hearts  ! — nor  would  I  touch 
'  on  this  fubjed  even  to  Emily,  till  I  had 
'  fully  weighed  it;  fully,  to  the  beil  of  my 

*  judgment,  determined  on  the  propriety 

*  of  the  ftep  I  am  taking— but,  like  adors 

*  from  the  (lage,  we  may,  under  certain 
'  circumftances,  without  difgrace  retire 

'  from 
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'  from  the  bufier  fcenes  of  life,  when, 

*  from  age  or   infirmity,   no  longer  able 

*  to  fulfil  our  part! — and  nearly  thus   it 

*  is  with  me. — I  cannot  long  expe(fl,  in 
'  any  degree,  to  be  able  to  difcharge  the 

*  duties  of  my  ilation,  with  that  inward 
^  fatisfadion  to  myfelf,  and  hope  of  ap- 
^  probation  from  Heaven^  which  I  have 
'  ever  made  the  end  and  aim  of  all  my 
^  aclions. — Yet  iliil  1  would  go  on  to  the 
'  laft,  perfevere  in  my  endeavours  at 
«  lead,  were  I  not  certain  that  my  pa- 
^  rifhioners  would,  in  their  future  pallor, 

*  find  a  father — in  fhort,  I  know  and 
^  reverence  the  virtuous  young  man  who 
'  is  to  fucceed  me — admire  his  faint-like 
'  character !  and  feel  that  in  his  hands  my 
'  flock  will  be  fecure!— I  know  that  he 

*  has  the  promife  of  my  living  from  my 
'  diocefan, — know,  too,  that  on  his  pre- 

'  ferment 
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^  ferment  depends  his  marriage  with  an 
'  amiable,    accompli  ill  ed,    and  virtuous 

*  young  woman,  to  whom  his  heart  has 
'  long  been  engaged  ;  and  that  prudence 

*  alone,  from  the  ilate  of  their  circum- 

*  fiances,  too  contracted  even   for  their 

*  moderate  wifhes,  has  hitherto  prevented 

*  their  union — for  them,  therefore,  by  re- 
'.tiring,  I  prepare  happinefs,  which  long 

*  m,ay  Heaven  continue  to  them  ! — and 
'  for  my felf,  I  fecure  that' quiet  fcene  of 
'  cafe  and  comfort,  v^-hich,  at  the  ciofe  of 
'  life,  is  moft  grateful.  To  you  and  Emily 

*  I  am  willing  to  owe  much  more  than 

*  would  be  fufficient  for  my  fupport. — 

*  Have  I  made  my  caufe  good  ?  and  is 

*  my  requeft  granted?*  continued  he.— - 
Emily,  ftill  unable  to  fpeak,  hung  on  his 
neck,  and  bathed  him  with  her  tears-— 
and  Belmour,  fcarcely  lefs  affc6led,  left 

r  him 
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him  no  doubt  how  he  fck  this  laft  kind 
mark  of  real  confidence  and  friendlhip, 
which,  by  adding  to  his  fociety  a  man 
whom  he  loved^  honoured,  and  admired, 
relieved  him  from  the  painful  idea  of 
having  caufed  one  fingle  fenfation  of  re- 
gret, anxiety,  or  uneafinefs  to  Emily,  in 
the  completion  of  his  own  happinefs. 
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CHAP.    XL. 


The  next  day  Emily,  Belmonr,  and  the 
reft  of  the  party,  took  their  evening  walk 
in  the  park,  following  the  road  by  which 
lady  Clementina  was  expelled,  and  ac- 
cordingly ere  long  the  carriage  appeared 
— Scarcely  would  lady  Clementina  allow  it 
to  ftopj  and  the  door  to  be  opened,  before 
fhe  fiev/  out,  and  in  an  inftant  was  in 
Emily's  arms. — ^  I  hardly  know  which 
^  way  to  turn,'  fhe  then  faid,  ^  but  my 

*  new  coufm  claims  my  firil  attentions. — 

*  Caroline,'  fhc  continued,  tenderly  em- 
bracing her  coufin,  '  how  I  rejoice  to  fee 
'  you  !    and  looking,    I    proteft,    better 

*  than  I  ever  recoiled  to  have  feeivyou  — 
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*  no  more  running  away   from  us !  you 

*  Ihall  flay  now  with  this  will  othe  whifpy\ 
looking  towards  Emily,  '  whom  at  lad  we 
^  have  caught !  —  Well,   I   hope  you  will 

*  none  of  you  grow  tired  of  me,  for,' 
turning  to  Bdmour,  '  I  am  coir.e  to  (lay 

*  the  whole  fummer  with  you. — Aunt 
'  Eliza  is  following  me  with  my  little 
'  boy,  and  wUl  be  here  to-morrow  or 
V  next  day,  for  I  travelled  too.faft  for  him,. 

*  poor  dear   little    fellow  !    and  ?aQ  is  as 

*  good  a  niirfe  as  flie  was  a  chaperon,— 
'  You  fee  what  liberties  1  take  with  you> 
^  but  Melford's  regiment  is  quartered 
^  near,  and  1  was  fo  glad,  fo  delighted  to 

*  come,  that  I  am  lure  you  cannot  be 
^  Jorry  to  fee  me. — Melford,'  (he  con- 
tinued, '  would  not  come  with  mcj  he 
«  faid,  that  we  fhould  all  be  fo  foolifli,  fo 
^  ridiculous,   and  fo  fond  of  each  other, 

*  that 
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'  that  he  would  flay  till  the  firfl:  non- 

*  fenfical  days  were  over. — You  know  he 
^  always  laughs  at  one,  but  I  never  mind 
'  him,  for   'tis  only    that   he    hates    the 

*  trouble  himfelf  of    being   either  very 

*  glad,  or  very  forry— but  aunt  Eliza,  I 

*  can  tell  you,  will  be  quite  difappointed? 
'  if  you  have  not  faved  her  a  bit  of  wed- 

*  ding  cake — Ihe.  thinks  it's  lucky,  and  I 

*  know  not  what,  and  has  talked  of  no- 

*  thing  but  on  which  fide   of  her  pillow 

*  fhe  fhould  put  it  ever  fince  we  heard  of 
V  your  marriage,  and  of  my  bringing  her 

*  here.  — I  truft,'  faid  Belmour,  cafting  a 
fignificant    look    towards  lady  Caroline* 

*  that  we  may  find  her  a  bit  of  frefh  cake, 
<  Ihould  none   of  ours   remain/—'  No, 

*  you  don't  fay  fo!   well,  I  am  fo  glad  f 
exclaimed  lady  Clementina,  flying  again 
up  to  lady  Caroline,  who,  colouring  vio- 
lently 
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lently,  turned  her  head  the  other  way. — 

*  Is  it  really  all  fettled  ?  for  /guefs— poor 
'  dear  Mr.  Mortimer !  — well  he  does  de- 
'  fervethis,  for  never,  furely,  was  i  he  re  lb 

*  conftant  an  admirer !— you're  nothino- 
^  to  him,  Belmour,  and  then  he  ufed  to 
'  be  fo  melancholy,  and  fo  refp^ctful  and 

*  fo  hopelefs !— now  do  tell  me,  Caroline, 
'  how  long  is  it  fmce  he  has  been  dying 
'  for  you?  for  the  years  arc  beyond  m.y 
'  counting!* — --'Mow  can    you  be  fo 

*  ridiculous,*  replied  lady  Caroline,  aN 
feding  to  laugh  —  then  with  a  more 
ferious  look,  turning  to  Belmour,  «  upon 

*  my  word,  brother,'  faid  (he,  '  this  is 
'  too  much— and  I  don't  guefs  what  you 

*  mean  !  —not  a  word  has  pafTed,  and'— 
'  CoiTfle,  come,  fifter,'  faid  Belmour,  '  do 
'  not  let  us  triBe  any  lunger,  you  know 

*  very   well  what   I  mean -we  will  talk 

VOL.111.  Q^  c  ^.,i3 
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*  this  over  as  we  walk  along — but  for  the 

*  prefent,  our  conference  on  this  fubje6t 

*  muft  be  fhort  I  believe,   for,  if  I  nnif- 

*  take  not>  I  fee  Mortimer  himfelfata 
^  diftance,  coming  out  of  the  callle  gate 

*  towards  us — but  let  me,  my  dear  fifter/ 
faid  Belmour,  taking  lady  Caroline  af- 
fedionately  by  the  hand,  ^  jufl  fay,  that 

*  you  have  ever  known  my   fentiments 

*  with   refpecl  to  Mortimer. — I  admire 

*  his  virtues,   and.  the  modeft  gentlenefs 

*  of  his  character,  and  faw  with  pleafure 
*^  his  growing  attachment  for  you,  from 
'  a  hope,  that  time  at  lead  would  render 

*  vou  fenfible  to  his  merit — and,  by  your 

*  altered  manner,  which  has  not  efcaped 

*  me,   you   at   laft   fcdy  as   indeed  you 

*  ought,  the  conftant,  fincere,  and  re- 
«  fpedlful    attachment   of  one,  who  has 

*  long  deferved  a  better  return  from  you  j 

*  and 
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'  and  fhould  fortune  be  an  objecSlion 
'  to  fuch  of  our  relations   as  may  think 

*  they  have  a  right  to  interfere  on  this 
'  occafion,  for  to  your  own  generous 
^  mind,    I    am   fure  that  can    be    none, 

*  I  intend  to  make  that  matter  eafz—thc 

*  addition  of  the  farm  you  have  fo  often 
'  admired,    wiiich    joins  his   edate,  and 

*  which,  from  my  fricndfhip  and  efleem, 

*  he  will  not  rcfufe,  will  certainly  make  the 
'  offer  of  his  hand  fuch  as  you  m"ay,  t\K:n 

*  with  prudence  and  propriety,  accept  — 

*  a   fclfifh   plan  of  my  own,  you  fee,    to 

*  fecure  you  to  myfelf,   by  marrying  you 

*  to  my  neareft  neighbour!' Lady 

Caroline,  furprifed  and  overconie  by  ({3 
much  kindnefs  and  noble  generofiry, 
abandoning  her  referve  and  feeming  in^ 
difference,  tenderly  embraced  her  brother, 
tlien,    w idling  to   conceal   her   emotion, 

CL2  ihc 
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fhe  took  his  arm,  and  walked  on  with  htm, 
in  fiknce. — '  This  is  all  very  well/  cried 
Jady  Clementina,  ■  fklpping  on  lightly 
before  them,  *  but  I    am  In  fuch  fpirits 

*  myfelf,  that  I  will  have  every  other 
'  creature  here  happy  tooj  and  I  give 
'  yOu  notice*  that  if  I  fee  poor  Mortimer 
'  with  his  ufual  melancholy  face,  I  fhall 
'  td\  him  all,  this  inftant—but  I  fhall,' 
cried  fhe,  running  on  towards  him,  in 
fpice  of  lady  Caroline's  efforts  to  flop 
her. — '  Emily  and  Belmour  can  fcarcely 
'  help  laughing,  I  fee,  and  as  for  you,  my 
'  dear  grave  coufin,    I  don't  care — and 

*  fo  away  I  go.' — Saying  this,  fhe  fprang 
forwards,  and  returned  not  long  after- 
wards to  them,  dragging  Mortimer  by 
the  arm,  who,  fearing  to  truft  what  he 
heard,  and  ftill  unable  to  believe  in  happi- 
ncfs  almoft  beyond  his  hope,  locked  wiih 

earned 
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earnefl  anxiety  flrft  at  the  one,  and  then 
at  the  other  of  the  company. — Belmour 
then  advancing,  took  his  filler's  hand, 
which  Mortimer  received  from  him,  and 
prefled  with  extacy  to  his  lips. — '  Come,* 
faid  lady  Clementina,  at  firfl  not  quite 
fure  if  flie  lliould  cry  or  laugh,  but  de- 
termining  for  the  latter — ^  No  more  fufs, 
'  nor  talking  this  over  now— you  may 

*  thank  me  for  making  you  know  your 
'  own  minds,  and  not  letting  you  daudle 
'.on  till  doomfday,  which  you  both 
'  would  have  done,  I  believe,  if  you  had 

*  been  left  to  yourfelves  — fo  I  will  have 

*  my  own  way/ — '  Upon  my  word,  my 
'  pretty  coufin,*  faid  Belmour,  fmihng, 
'  'tis  well  our  aunt  Eliza  is  coming  to- 
«  morrow,  to  keep  you  in  better  o^  der.— 
^  Oh !  fhe's  too  bufy  now  with  the  child 
^  to  trouble  her  head  much  about  me 

*  and 
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*  and  that  (lie  thinks  is  flill  better  fport, 
'  for  as  the  poor*  little  fellow  can't  fpeak 
'  yet,  you  know  he  can't  contradidl  her; 

*  10  fhe  talks  to  him  all  day,  and  lets  me 

*  alone,    except   now    and    then,    to  be 

*  fure,  juft  making  a  face  at  me  when  I 
'  am    very  had  indeed,' Mofc    ami- 

*  able  of  beings!'  faid  Emily,  affedion- 
ately,    taking^  her   hand,    '  the   correc- 

*  tion  of  your  faults  can  be  but  a  lefTon 
c  of  philanthropy  to  others,  lince  your  gen- 

*  tlenefs  in  bearing  reproof  for  errours,  if 

*  they  be  fuch,  fervesbut  to  endear  you  the 
'  more  to  all  who  admire,  to  all  who  love 

*  you  —  nor  is  it  gratitude  alone,  believe  me, 

*  which  ranks  me  foremoft  in  that  num- 

*  ber  1' — '  Nay,  if  you  praife  me,'  faid  lady 
Clementina   to    Emily,    embracing   her, 

*  I  Hiaii  be  too  vaih ;  and  all  aunt  Eliza's 
^^cds  and  winks^  or  even  her  fcoldings,  will 

'go 
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'  go  for  nothing,  I  can  alTure  you  j  fo  take 
^  care  what  you  do,  and  don't  quite  fpoil 
'  nrie  for  your  own  fakes,  as  you  fee  that  I 
*  have  fettled  myfelf  among  you.' 

Belnaour's  fenfatlons,  on  thus  finding 
all  combine  to  juftiiy  his  choice,  to  grace 
and  honour  the  long  wifhed  for  objecl  of 
his  tendered  afFedion,  thofe  only  can 
imagine,  whofe  feeling  hearts  and  exalted 
minds  render  them  incapable  of  enjoying 
bleflings,  where  they  endanger  the  peace  of 
others,  and  who  defpife  the  mere  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  when  unaccompanied 
by  what  alone  can  give  them  real  value — 
the  power  of  contributing  to  the  happinefs 
of  thofe  whom  they  love. 

The  remainder  of  Belmour's  family,  as 
it  may  be  fuppofed,   failed  not   in  their 

con- 
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congratulations  and  attentions  on  the  oc« 
cafion  of  his  marriage,  an  ev^cnt-  which 
gave  nniverfal  fatisfadlion  j  and  Emily's 
relations  made  advances  towards  her, 
which  were  on  her  fide  received,  as 
they  deferved,  with  cold  and  diftant  civi- 
lity.— Mrs.  Stainviiie,  whom  (he  after- 
wards occafionally  favv  in  Lo.idon,  flie 
ever  treated  wiih  exprefTions  of  kindnefs, 
and  was  pleafed  to  receive  as  an  agree- 
able  companion,  rememberip.g  pad  oc- 
currences only  with  gratitude. — To  l^er, 
indeed,  and  even  to  her  wcaknefs,  Emily 
felt  that  ilie  probably  owed  the  happinefs 
fliC  now  enjoyed  in  being  united  for  life 
to  tlie  dear  and  only  real  partner  of  her 
heart. 


THE    END. 
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